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ielivered at the Old South ander the auspices of the Massachusetts 
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Back numbers can be supplied on application at this office or 
at the Old South, and are for sale by newsdealers generally. 
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Meetings of Societies. 
AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ARTS AND SCIENCES. Hal) of the 


Academy, 104¢ Beacon Street. Wednesday, May 11. 


APPALACHIAN MOUNTAIN CLUB. Rooms, 9 Park Street. 
Wednesday, May 11, Institute of Technology, Reguiar Monthly 
Meeting. Saturday, May 14; May Walk, to Sharon, Mass. 


Boston CAMERA CLuB. Fifth Annual Exhibition of Photo- 


xT poe Galleries of the Boston Art Club, May 2—7. Admittance 
y card. 


SOSTONIAN SOCIETY. Old State House. 

Boston SOCIETY OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 
zy; Wednesday, May 18 

S08TON SOCIETY OF NATURAL HISTORY. Natural 
Building, Boylston Street. Wednesday, May 18. 


BOSTON SCIENTIFIC SOCIETY. 419 Washington Street. 


Tuesday, May 10. 
Institute of Technol- 


History 


Tues- 
‘ay, May 10; The Growth and Uses of the Mahogany Tree, by 
David Logan. 


GENERAL THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY. 
Open from 8 a. m. to 6 p. m. 


MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
Hall, Tremont Street. Saturday, May 7; May 
Plants, Flowers and Vegetables. 


Mass. SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING GOOD CITIZENSHIP. 
South Meeting-House, Monday, May 30; Annual Meeting. 


MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS. Copley Square. Exhibition of Ex- 
Periments in Restoring the Color of Greek Sculpture. Egypt Ex- 


6 Mount Vernon Street. 


Exhibition of 


Old 


Pioration Fund Exhibition of Column with Palm-leaf Capital from | 


Abnas-el.Medinet. 


‘ NEW ENGLAND HISTORIC-GENEALOGICAL SOCIETY. 
Somerset Street. Wednesday, June 1. 


NEW ENGLAND METEOROLOGICAL SOCIETY. Mass. 
of Technology. 


No. 18 


Institute 


PARKER MEMORIAL SCIENCE CLA8s. Parker Memorial Build- | 


12h ig-erner Berkeley and Appleton streets. Sunday, May 8, 
W Grev 2: The Pioneer History of Western New Yurk, by A. 


Graban. 
Mae ueTY OF ARTS. Mass. Institute of Technology. Thursday, 
WoMmeEN 


. *8 EDUCATIONAL AND INDUSTRIAL UNION. No. 264 
Yiston street. 


Horticultural | 


A Story of the War, entitled The Honors of the Day, 


written by Walter Blackburn Harte expressly for chis jour- 


nal, will be published in the next number, April 14. 


TO-DAY. 


rhe discussion in the Historic-Genealogical Soclety 
| which at the meeting on Wednesday afternoon culmin- 
| ated in the resignation of almost every one of the officers 
lof the Society is to be deplored as an incident which 
can not fail to injure an institation, now well estab- 
lished, which has become widely known from the good 
| work which it has accomplished. The question which is 
| under discussion can not be noted here, and both fac- 
| tions, if they may be so termed, have already expressed 
| themselves in printed pamphlets; but the course of the 
| board of government in thus resigning in a body suggests 
one of two conclusions—either that, although recently 
elected, they do not represent the opinions of the 
Society which elected them; or else that a troublesome 
and belligerent minority has rendered the official life of 


those who were voluntarily giving their time to the 
Society, as its Councillors, so burdensome that the 


relief which retirement affords is most welcome to them. 
| The list of officers who retire includes names which are 
| indeed a guarantee that their action is not a hasty, ill- 
| considered movement, and it is certainly to be regretted 
that circumstances have decreed the loss to the Society 
of so strong a board of management. 





For a good many years, the time of railroad travel 
between Boston and New York has been set at six 
and the public, with wonderful patience, has accepted 
that as the best which they could get. In a few days, 
however, trains are to be put on two of the routes which 
will make the distance in five hours and forty minutes. 
This is a very small concession to the travelling public. 
It might have been made years ago; and now, instead of 
only twenty minutes reduction, the time might be brought 
to five hours without danger. That this is not done, is 
due to the jealousies of railroad competition. An alliance of 
the longer routes controls the entrance into New York, 
aud the shorter route—tho New York and New England— 
is forbidden to serve the pubtic as it might. This is one 
of the cases, undoubtedly, in which our friends, the 
Nationalists, would order things better. 


hours, 





The May-Day demonstrations of Anarchists in the 
European capitals amounted to nothing, and in the re- 
action from the strain of anxiety which has been upon 
the people for a month past there is manifested a dispo- 
sition to regard the fright as largely fictitious. There are 
indications, indeed, that the police are not innocent of 
| exaggerating the trouble in some instances, and the later 
| report of the discovery of a headquarters of anarchism at 
Liége, in Belgium, isto be accepted with reservations. 
Perhaps the most disillusionizing fact isthe result of the 
analysis of alarge number of samples of ‘explosives’ dis- 
covered by the French police in the possession of sup- 
posed Anarchists. Only half a dozen of the lot had ex- 
plosive properties. 


The demonstrations among workingmen in the United 
States, indeed,on May-Day, were more materially damaging 
|than anything that was done inthe name of ‘the people’ 
labroad. The number of strikes for higher wages was 
unusually large io this part of the country, aad some of 
the leading industries have been embarrassed to a certain 
lextent. As there seems to be no definite grievance onthe 
| part of these striking workmen, the result probably will 


| not differ from that which is usually reached; that is to 





|say, after the May-Day enthusiasm has worn itself out, 
| there will be concession and adjustment which might 
have been reached without astrike, and things will go 
| along as before. 





It will be unfortunate indeed if the so-called fraternal 
endowment orders are permitted to prey upon the credu- 
lous for another year under the protection of the laws of 
Massachusetts. Yet such is the prospect. The commit- 
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operation of these schemes,has been set aside for a measure 
drawn up in the interest of the associations, and on Mon- 
day tLe vote is to be taken under circumstances which 
indicate its adoption. It is unnecessary to enter upon a 
consideration of the influences which move the Legis- 
lature to this course. They aresaid to be largely political, 
as the ‘orders’ control a great many votes. But the situa- 
tion is so clear as to arouse wonder that any influence 
can be strong enough to sustain‘an enactment of this kind. 
The proper treatment of schemes of this sort is to place 
them under the ban of outlawry, as our laws place the 
Louisiana lottery and Mrs. Hlowe’s bank. There are 
always many people who will believe that they can get 
something for nothing; and as these usually are people 
who cannot afford the inevitable loss which they invite, 
they should be protected against themselves. 

Ata special meeting of the American Geographical 
Society held this week in New York, the subject under 
discussion was the possibility of a survey of the region 
immediately surrounding the magnetic pole of the earth. 
In the state to which magnetic observations have been 
brought both by the work of the surveys of our own 
country and those of foreign nations, investigation of 
this character is desirable, being a method of determin- 
ing, for one thing, the movements of the magnetic pole. 
At this meeting, the opinion of the best authorities in the 
land were expressed personally or by letter. Among the 
speakers were Prof. W. T. Trowbridge of Columbia 
College and the vivacious and magnetic Prof. 0. M. 
Mayer of Stevens Institute. Col. W. A. Gilder is named 
as the head of a possible expedition for this purpose; 
but while some funds have been pledged, nothing definite 
with reference to plans, route or other details is 
announced. 

The observance of Arbor Day, last Saturday, showed 
a gratifying growth of interest in this holiday. . The 
most interesting exercises in this part of the the State 
were those which the International Order of King’s 
Daughters and King’s Sons conducted on Boston Com- 
mon. Three promising young trees were set out ona 
sunny spot near the Joy Street entrance between the 
Frog Pond and the Beacon Street Mall, with appropriate 
ceremontes. Dr. Hale planted a silver maple, and Mrs. 
Moxom a purple beech; and there were short addresses 
and patriotic music. It is not too much to say of this 
holiday that no other of recent establishment hasa bet- 


ter claim upon public favuror promises more for public 
good. 








How many hours shall women and children be allowed 
to work in factories? The Legislature has undertaken 
to say that fifty-eight hours a week shall be the limit, 
and a bill fixing it at this figure has passed the Senate. 
Objection is made to this interference on the part of the 
state, on the ground that such a restriction would place 
our manufacturers at a disadvantage with their compet- 
itors in other states where the hours in which women 
and children may be kept at work are unlimited. It is 
said, also, that the class of operators in whose interest 
this bill is supposed to be fraimed do not wish for shorter 
hours but to be allowed to work as long as they please 
and earn as much wages as they can. But these objec- 
tions do not reach the point. The real question is wheth- 
er sixty hours, or more, of factory work is injurious to 
the women and children thus employed, and whether 
the proposed reduction of two hours will give the relief 
necessary for home duties, for study and for recreation. 
The most valuable product of Massachusetts is its peo- 
ple, and this must be protected even if not another yard 
of calico or sheeting is made in the state. 





Miss Annie Clarke closes with this season her long con- 
nection with the Boston Museum company of players, and it 
is proposed to make her retirement from thefpractice of the 
art which she has adorned the oecasion of a testimonial 
benefit on the 26th of this month. The distinguished 
names appended to the invitation indicate the regard in 
which Miss Clarke is held by the Boston public and give 
assurance of the genuine character of this testimonial. 
It will be a sincere tribute to artistic merit in which the 


tee’s bill, which provided salutary restrictions upon the | public of two generations will heartily join. 
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COMMONWEALTH CALENDAR. 


May 7. ‘Chiefly the mould of a man's fortune is in 
his own hands.”—Lord Bacon. 
May 8. ‘Do all the good youcan, and don’t make a| 


fuss about it.”—Charles Dickens. 


May 9. 
nature, of which he himself knows nothing till they are 


“There are unsounded depths in a man's 


revealed to him by the plash and ripple of his own con- | 
versation with other men.”—Thaddeus Harris. 

May 10. 
various lines of teaching. 


“T shall not try to adapt myself to your | 
I will tell you the best things 
I know, and you’ make the adaptations.”—William M. 
Ilunt. 

May ll. 
ment for the relief of ignorance.”—Col. Ingham. 

May 12. 
inen and women are so many different members.” 

May 13. 


“Who through the heat of confllct keeps the law 


‘‘Conversation is the providential arrange 


‘“‘The human race is the individual of which 


In calmness made, and sees what he foresaw.’ 


-Wordsworth. 


THE CLERGY OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


Anniversary weck in Boston promises to have one 
special interest this year, not new, indeed, bat of a kind 
which it has not known for a generation. 

Local antiquarians understand that the origin of the 
custom which creates what are called the ‘Anniversaries’ 
or ‘Election week’ was in the annual meeting in Conven- 
tion on the day after Election Day of the ministers of the 
The custom dates back into the early days of the 
Province and is now two centuries old. 


state 
Remembering | 
the Clerical Convocation which meets in London when- 
ever Parliament is convened, the fathers of a second 
generation made this arrangment by which, on the day 
after the Governor was sworn into office, the Clergy 
should meet for conference. This was hardly for legis- 
lation; forthen, as now, most of the work of education 
and charity, which had generally fallen on ecclesiastical 
people, had been assumed by the General Court, and in 
Congregational churches each church manages its own 
creed and worship. But fora hundred reasons the 
ministers liked to meet each other and to consult together ; 
and eventually they set on foot among themselves a 
charity of the first value, which constitutes a sort of life 
insurance for the benefit of the widows of clergymen. 





Quite large funds bave been laid aside in the past, of 
which the income is devoted to this charity to-day. 


Chadwick, and its admirable choir. The plan only} 


the full musical service of that church, led by Mr. 
varies from that of sixty years agoin that the clergy 
will not be asked to walk to Concert Hall to lunch. 
Concert Hall exists no longer—and some of the older} 
brethren might fall by the way! 


But the clergy present 
will be asked to meet in the spacious vestries of the 
church for luuch; -and at the meeting there, in an in- 
formal way, may be considered some of the subjects 
which will have to be brought before the formal votes of | 
the managers, or eventually of the full convention. | 


| 
} 


Iam ina position to say that while the annuities paid | 
to widows whose husbands left office before they died 
are larger than they once were, they are still too small. 
Rich and liberal churches, like those of the Congrega- 
tional body, do not mean that the widowsof ministers 
who have served them should be starving on a pension 
of thirty or forty dollars a year. Measures wiil be 
brought forward looking to the collection of means by 
which these ladies, of whom there are thirty or forty, 
may be placed on a footing as favorable as that of the 
widows of gentlemen who died in office. A hundred and 


i fifty doilars is none too large a pension for either; and 
| 


an annual fund of five thousand dollars would provide 


| this sum 


Under its traditions, the Convention consists only of 
‘Congregational Ministers.’ It originated, in fact, at a 
time when there were not ten ministers of other commu 
nions in the Province. At this time, there are probably 
eight hundred Congregational ministers io the state and 
more of other communions. It would be absurd now for 
the Congregational ministers to speak of themselves as 
the Establishment, as they would have spoken two hun 
dred years ago, fornow the ‘Dissenters,’ Roman Catho- 
lics, Methodists, Bapt'sts, Ep'scopalians, Universalists, 
and others—often as Congregational in church order a4 
them selves—quite outnumber them. 

It would be one admirable thing if, in the new 
departure of the old Conveation, it would take some 
measures for obtaining an annual meeting of the clergy 
of all communions. If such a meeting did no more, it 
might provide for the widows of the clergy of whatever 
body, under some such simple arrangement as that 
which provides so simply for the widows of Congrega- 
tional clergymen to-day 

No body of men is more sure of the respect of this 
community than its working clergy It is fortunate that 
the Executive Committee have given us again the opp pr- 
tunity tu show that respect whch the fathers embraced 
80 willingly. 


EDWARD E. HALE. 
THE VARIATION OF LATITUDE. 


The American Journal of Science for May notes, 
among other things, an informal report, clipped froma 
late issue of the Hawaiian Gazette, of the international 
expedition quartered in those islands, the object of which 
is the determination of the latitude with view to the 
fixing of the variation. The scheme originated with the 
German government and is based upon the fact that, if 


ithe pole of the earth really has a motion, as was sug- 
| gested by Dr. Chandler, one part of the earth must be 


The magnates of Boston were not Indifferent to the | increasing in latitude while the opposite part, 180° of 


presence of a large body of the Clergy. By a courtesy, 
of which the first deeds are not Known, the custom grew 
up that the Convention, after hearing a discourse by one 
of its most distirguished preachers, moved in procession 
to some public hall, where they dined together at the 
iavitation of the laymen of Boston, some of whom ac- 
companied them. 


For the last generation, however, especially since the | 


death of Dr. Blagden, Dr. Lothrop and other leaders in 
in the ministry here, who took special interest in the 
charities of the Convention, its customs have been 
changed and its meetings have been little more than per- 
functory. 
engagements, the delivery of the sermon has of late been 
squeezed into the evening. The various gatherings of 
the great meetings of the Orthodox and Unitarian colla- 
tions have taken away even the opportunity for the old 
expression of hospitality. While, therefore, the chari- 
ties of the Convention have been faithfully administered 
—with a new liberality, indeed—it could not be said to be 
an occasion when the clergy of different communions had 
av opportunity to meet each other and to work out any 


plans for Eirenics in the church which may be desir- 


able. 

This year the board of managers have unanimously 
determined to return—I may say in every detail—to the 
old system as men knew it at the beginning of this cen 
tury. 


Unitarian communions alike, and we have no doubt, 
from what we already Know, that the meeting of Thurs- 
day, the 26th of May, willbe by far the largest known 
for a generation. 


In the first place, Rev. Dr. Fwilerton will preach— 
well known as one of the must eloquent and interesting 
of the younger clergy. The service will be held in the 


| longitude distant, is diminishing. 


They are gentlemen whose wishes are due to be 
respected by the clergy of the Evangelical and of the 


Consequently, at a 


| station in the Hawaiian Islands, the direction of change 


| Will be opposite to that at Berlin or any other European 


| station. The United States Coast Survey was asked to 
| participate in the observations and did so, maintaining 
|at the same time stations on the west coast of this 
country. 

The work of the expedition has been of extreme 
}accuracy; so much so, that the observations of the two 
observatories, situated only thirty feet apart, show a 
| difference in latitude, and such work is of the greatest 


| > P ® 
| value for future discussions of the various problems 
In particular, under the pressure of other | 


which hinge upon the variation in latitude. Much other 
work has been undertaken of astronomical and physical 
nature which will make the report of the expedition of 
value, whenever it is published. 


With reference tothe chief object, however, it is in- 
teresting to note that the result of this system of inves- 
tigation will show merely the extent of the motion of the 
pole and not its character. The axis of the orbit will 
be determined, but not the fact that it isa circle, or an 
ellipse, or even only a vibration of the pole ina straight 
line. 

Dr. S. C. Chandler's recent papers, therefore, are of 
the greatest interest, since they forestall all of the 
immediate results of the expedition in this line and go 
far beyond them. In his latest paper before the Boston 
Scientific Society, he has not only suggested the nature 
of the motion of the pole of the earth, but has proved, 
by the discussion of many series of observations, that 
the orbit isa circle, and he has determined the time of 
revolution of the pole, and the variations to which this 
time has been subject. It will thus be seen that the 
results of the expedition to the Hawaiian Islands, when 
published, will, so far as this matter alone is concerned, 
be of the nature cf refinement of the principle which 


South Congregational church, with the advantage of Dr. Chandler has established. 


Alas, | 


| 
iown. 
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THOMAS CORAM IN BOSTON AND 
TAUNTON. 
HAMILTON A. HILL BEFORE THE AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN 
SOCIETY. 


It is iuteresting to those of us who have visited the 


| Foundling Hospital in London, or who are familiar with 


the history of that great charity, to remember that 
Thomas Coram, its founder, spent ten years of his long 
and eventful life in the Province of Massachusetts Bay 
sorn at Lyme Regis, Dorsetshire, in 1668, the son of a 
sea-captain engaged in the fisheries, he became both a 
sailor and a ship-builder. He landed in Boston in the 
spring of 1692, and it must have been at almost the pre- 
cise time of the arrival from England of Sir William 
Phipps, the first governor under the new charter, the 


| earlier part of whose career had been very much like bis 


It is almost certain that Sir William knew before- 
hand of his proposed coming to New England and 
approved cordially of the object which was to bring him 
here. This object is explained in a memorial addressed 
many years afterward, in 1747, to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury 


Your memorialist hath in the prime and best part of his life ha 


| long experience in North America, where he resided ten succes 


sive years, lo promote and carry on and conduct shipbuilding o1 
account of some considerable merchants of London, and he 
carried for that purpese from hither divers shipwrights and other 
proper and necessary hands and also a great quantity of mer 
chandise. 


His errand had the encouragement if not the decided 


support of the Goveroment; 


for, in another memorial, 
August 26, 1703, addressed to Governor Joseph Dudley 
he said: 


Its something more than nine years past I came into this 
country and brought with me divers shipwrights and other handy 
crafts sent hither at the charge of a very [ } merchant Mr 
Thomas Hunt of London whose good will for this countrey is we)! 
known to some of the chiefe persons here, he sent me hither for 
the carrying on a design of shipbuilding, and was permitted and 
protected by the Government at home in my coming hither for the 
better Improvement of ship building in these parts, and I had 
favour answerable there unto by the government here during th 
whole time of my building ships in Boston. 


but, in 
1697 or 1698, he moved to Taunton, and in 1699 he bought 
of John Reed a tract of land in the South Purchase, the 
detailed boundaries of which indicate the location to have 


Of Coram’s life in Boston we know very little; 


been at what is now known as Brazgg’s shipyard at South 
Dighton. His yard, as described by himself, was situated 
‘‘in the most commodious place on the river, with so guod 
a depth of water, that if need were a fourth-rate frigat 
might be Jaunched there.” There was a house, wit! 
other buildings, and an orchard with one hundred and 
fifty apple trees, and he valued the property at one 
hundred pounds. 

There is nothing to show that Coram’s life in Boston 
was not a pleasant one; but at Taunton it was far other 
wise. He was a man of determined will, of positive 
opinions, of a rather choleric disposition, and, ‘fre 
from all hypocrisy, he spoke what he thought with 
vehemence.” Such an one would be better understood 
and his peculiarities would stand out with less promi 
nence, in the large town, where were men of all sorts 
and merchants trading with all parts of the world, than 
in the remote country village, where no very wick 
deviation from the local standards wuuld be allowed to 
pass without expressions of disapproving criticism. 

Then, too, Coram was a zealous member of the Churc! 
of England. In Boston, he found sympathy in this 
regard at King’s Chapel, where he was a regular wo! 
shipper; but at Taunton, the people were all Congrege 
tionalists, ‘dissenters’ he would call them, although h: 
does not seem to have been bigoted in his religious views 
and they were not very tolerant, probably, to his prefer 
ences for the Liturgy and the Christian Year. He looked 
forward to the time, to use his own words, when thi 
inhabitants there ‘‘should be more civilized than they 
now are” avd should incline to set up the worship of th 
English Establishment. 

It is easy to see that if any serious dispute should ris 
between him and any of these country folk, the genera 
feeling, armong all classes, would be decidedly against 
him, and he would be likely to have an uncomfortab 
time of it; and that this proved to be so, we have abu 
dant evidence in the Massachasetts Archives, the Brist 
County Court Records, and his correspondence many 
years later. We think it will appear also, that making 
every allowance, for such reasons as we have suggested 
for his personal unpopularity, he was very badly treated 
by many of the Bristol County people, and that it was 
almost impossible for him to obtain justice in the 
courts. The wroogs which he then and there suffer 
rankled in his memory to the end of his days. 





In the memorial to Governor Dudley, in 1703, f1 
| which we have already quoted, Voram said: 

For four or five years last past I have built at Taunton in 
County of Bristoll, where by the barbarous treatment I havé 
from some of the people, I have reason to believe they are some 





of the very worst of the creation, and to compleat and cloak the! 
black action, have in their serpentine manner endeavoured ' 
stigmatize my Reputation with the best of the countrey, and som 
of the Countrey Justices there abouts have been so partial! 
their administrations towards me that they have violated their ow® 
eathes and given Lllegall Judgments against me. 
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The first suit of which we find a record, in the course 
of litigation in which Coram became involved, was an 
action of slander, October 8, 1700, Peter Walker, plain- 
tiff, versus Thomas Coram. ‘‘Coram had sa‘'d Walker 
took a false oath, was guilty of perjury, and he could 


prove it This case was non-suited, and the defendant's 
billof costs was paid by the plaintiff. The proceed- 
ings that followed are narrated in a petition to the 
General Court a few months later. 

At the Inferior Court of Common Pleas held at Bristol 
on the second Monday of January, 1700-01, Coram com- 
menced an action of covenant against Peter Walker, of 
launton, husbandman—as ke explains in his petition 
“for not timely drawing all the timber and wooden ma- 
terials, whether Straight compass on keel Timber &c, to 
be used about acertain Ship building in your petitioners 
yard at said Taunton & 


1 


for the compleat building, 
uunching and finishing thereof, according to articles 
inder the said Walker’s hand and seal, bearing date the 
Isth of April 1699. In barr of which action the said 
Defendant pleaded a reference, submission and an award, 
indthe Jury brought ina verdict for the Defendant to 
recover costs, and Judgement wasentred up accordingly.” 
(At the same Inferior Court, the petitioner, as he goes on 


. . 


to say, “‘dbrought another Action, of the Case azainst 


Eleazer Walker of Taunton aforesaid Yeoman, for that 


e said Walker had molested your Petitioner from cut- 
and carrying away into your Petitioner's yard, 
fimber for the building acertain ship then upon the 
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eighth of its real value. For two debts, amounting to 
only forty or fifty pounds, property was seized which 
was worth more than two thousand pounds. Evidently, 
there was a conspiracy in Taunton to break Coram down, 
to take everything from him, and to drive him from the 
place. Fortunately there was a higher power to which 
h€ could appeal, and which was prompt to put him in 
possession of all his rights under the law. The General 
Court, impressed by the statements contained in his pe- 
tition, cited the Bristol County Justices to appear and 
make answer to it at an early day. 

On the 5th of March, ‘the whole Court being together 
in the Council Chamber,” Mr. Justice Leonard only ap- 
peared, with the petitioner; the papers were read, and 
both parties were heard. ‘*Mr. Speaker and the Repre- 
sentatives returned to their Chamber.” A resolve was 
passed, that the petitioner should be enabled by a special 
act to have his appeal in the case referred to the next 
Superior Court, he to give security to prosecute with 





effect, as the law directs, the several judgments and all 
the proceedings under them to be vacated, and all the 
goods and estate levied thereby or any of them to be 
restored to the petitioner. The special act was approved 
by the Lieut.-Governor, William Stoughton, March 12, 
1700-01 

The Superior Court reversed the decisions of the 
lower tribunal; the property which had been seized was 
already released, with the exception of certain stores of 


» some value, for which Coram recovered two judgments 


stocks, which said Timber your Petitioner agreed for) agsinst the deputy sheriff, and levying upon bis land, 


with ssid Walker in consideration of Forty-eight shillings 


In barr of which action the said Defendant made the like 


took fifty-nine acres of his farm Coram’s troubles, 


however, were not vet over, nor did he ever derive any 


ea asabove, and obtained a like Verdict and Judgement personal benefit from these acres, which, as we shall see. 


rdingly 


Further, the petition relates that, at the same Court, 


had a history of their own. Just before returving to 
England, in the autumn of 1703, he addressed the memo- 


Peter Walker brought an action of debt egainst Coram Tal to Governor Dudley from while we have twice quoted, 


“to recover five hundred pounds upon an arbitration asking that he might be put in peaceable possession of 


bond, for not performing the award of Eliakim Hutchin 
son and Nathaniel Byfleld Esquires and Capt. Andrew 
Belcber,” and set forth the breach, etc., to which actior 
Coram pleaded ‘*there was no award delivered accord 


ing to the decision, and further that the said award dik 


tt contain what was submitted and therefore no award 


[1 which case the said Peter Walker obtained a Verdict) gheriffand 1 


x Five hundred pounds, (forfeiture of the said Bond 
and bad Jadgment entred up for him accordingly 
Eleazer Walker brought the like action of debt, and re- 
covered the like judgment and verdict. 

In all these actions Coram appealed to the nex 
Superior Court, and paid the Clerk for entering the 


appeals; he also brought certain persons to be his sureties 


but the Court objecting to them, he went: ut immediate- 


his own. The Supreme Court confirmed the judgments 
, | against the Deputy Sheriff, after which, says the memo- 
) rial, this officer 


carried his gun with him and threatened to kill the sheriff! or any 
i that should attempt to attack him, so the sheriff! of the county 

delivered me some of the deputed sheriffs land to satisfy the two 

judgments which I had obtained against him, and when the high 
came from said land into the highway were fired 
) upon outof some thick bushes near the roadside, we could not 
see the man that shot but the bullets whistled very near by us and 
[am morrally assured it was this deputed sheriff! whose name is 
Abel Burt, and some time afterward onthe 26th day of May 1702 
this Burt threatened meif I ever should come upon the land 
t which the sheriff had delivered me, and the sald Burt then laid 
, | Violent hands on me and believe would have murdered me had 
not others Rescued me. I knowing him to be a dangerous ffellow 
I went emediately complained to Captain Leonard the Justice at 


Taunton of the same and carryed two persons with me that saw 


ly to tind others. He appeared again with his men; ‘‘but | the Assault to make afMidavit of it. 


the Court was just then adjourned without day, and the 


But the Justice would not grant him security for the 


Judges were sat down at dinner who refused to take peace against Burt, and would not receive the affidavits 
bond” for his prosecuting the appeals, ‘‘saying they were) which were offered; so that Coram could not have his 


then no Court and therefore could not do it.” On th 


€ | land laid out and divided from the rest of Burt’s land, 


day following that on which the jury gave in their ver-| nor could he ‘get any to adventure themselves to mow 
dicts, in the several causes specified, executions issued the grass on said land,” nor was it safe for hin to be 
against Coram, and were immediately levied on two ves-| seen *‘in that town.” He therefore asks the Governor 
sels in his yard, valued by him at nearly a thousand that some skillful person may ‘with security” lay out the 


pounds each. The sums awarded under the arbitratio 


nN land for him, that he may obtain possession of it, and 


mentioned above were only £33 8 0 to Peter Walker, and then go without fear to Taunton and enjoy his right. In 
£8.2.0, and two and three quarters vards of cloth, to ¢losing, he says that he wants to be able to spaak well of 


Eleazer Walker. 


the Court ought to have ‘‘chancered” to the just debt an 


Coram insisted in his petition, tha 


t the country after his nine yearsof experience and obser- 
1 vation ‘‘relating to what it might produce fit for the use 


damage in each case, instead of allowing judgment to go | of her majesties Navy Royal, or other matter that ‘‘he 


against him for the sums on the face of the two bonds 


» |might be required at any time to give an account of.” 


and also that, as it had allowed his appeals before ad Notwithstanding all that he had suffered, he had not lost 


journment, it should have taken his bonds for prosecat- 


og them. 


and never, to the end of his life, did lose his interest in 
the province, and particularly, his concern in behalf of 


Inacomplaint presented to the General Court, in jts shipbuilding possibilities and its ocean commerce. 


addition to the petition in which these facts had been 


recited, Coram says: 


The executions in that petition mentioned was served by 


At the end of the year 1703, Coram conveyed the land, 
which at such hazard to himself and others he had 
a gained from Abel Burt, to the vestrymen of King’s 


person not att all quallificd for such an office (as 1s wel knowne to | Chanel, for the benefit of the Church of England in the 


som of this Honourable Court) hee beged the ofice of the Sherrif as 


the Sherrif Declard and promised to serve the Executions f 


province, with the provision that they might grant any 


very small part of the fees and did serve them without being first | Part or parcel of it for an Episcopal Church in Taunton, 
sworne. . . This estate the said Deputy Sherrif has had if forty estimable men there should, make application 


appraised by two or three select prejudiced persons (as himse 
j 

ously broake my chest att my Lodging in Taunton and stole then 
a wrighting obligatory on himself of considerable vallue and bur! 


it 


is) The Chiefe of those appraisers is a very Il person who felloni 


If| for it. He had employed the Attorney General in Boston, 
Mr. Newton, to draw the deed ‘‘amply strong and in due 
m form,” so that ‘‘none of the crafty New Englanders 
might ever find a flaw in it, [knowing too well,” he 


Of the seizure of his property, Coram tells the govern- | said, ‘‘what sort of folks the major part of the inhabti- 


or, They— 


tants of Taunton then were.” This gift lay neglected 


got the ehips and alltheplunder apraised by some base pre- | and unimproved for many years, to the great vexation 
udiced countrey fellows of their own party no way skilled in) of the giver, who attributed this treatment of it to the 


such things, but they valued the whole short of what would 
satisfy for the two five hundred pound so asthey might want 


some for an opportunity to carry my person to Goal, by whic 


circumstance that he had lodged the deed inthe hands 


, | of the Rev. Mr. Bridge, the assistant at the Chapel, for 


horrid treatment the busines of my ships was wholly hindered | Which reason, he thought, Mr. Miles, the senior minister, 


for three months or very near it. 


‘‘disrespected the said deed of gift, and prevented the 


Of the two ships on the stocks, one not quite finished, vestry from taking any notice of it.” 


with all the timber and plank inthe yard to be used for 


In 1740, Coram proposed that the land should be 


finishing her (234 tons), was appraised at £432, but was | deeded to the Society for the Propagation of the Gospe! 


really worth £1000, as she lay. Another ship ‘‘near 


ej\in Foreiga Parts, feeling sure that the inhabitants of 


130 Tons,” which was ‘finished on the Stocks and | Taunton at that time would not adventure ‘‘to play their 


Rigged” and had “all her Sails and Cables on bord her and | tricks with the corporation, as,’ 


her anchours att the Bows,” was appraised at £650, bu 
WAS Worth more than £1000. The shipyard, with all it 


he said, ‘‘the last 
t | generation of vipers there did with me.” This sugges- 
s | tion, however, was not carried into effect; and, in 1754, 


buildings and equipment, and with the orchard adjoin- | three years after his death, the wardens and vestry of 


Berkley, for ove hundred pounds, which went into the 


fund for their new house of worship then appro rching 

completion. Coram had been applied to in London, by a 

member of the congregation, to contribute toward the 
erection of this building, but had refused emphatically, 

not to say passionately, because his gift had been 

allowed to lie uaimproved for nearly half a century; as 

was usual with him, he had expressed himself se uny iali- 

fledly that there could be no room for doubt as t» his 
meaning: ‘the knew it was in his power to serve the 
church very much, but ifthe twelve apostles were to 
apply to him in behalf of it, he would persist in refus- 
ing. In reporting the result of his call, the gentleman 
who had received this rebuff naively remarked: ‘I 
thought this a definitive answer, and so took my leave.”” 
Writing to Dr. Colman, of Boston, September 13, 
1740, Coram tells of the recent death of his wife, ‘‘a 
vertuous, kind and prudent wife, without a fault,” whom 
he had married in Boston forty years before, (June 27, 
1700.) She was Eunice, daughter of John and Eunice 
Waite, near neighbors of Judge Sewall and mentioned 
by him several times in his diary. The first male child 
baptized atthe Foundling was named Thomas Coram, 
the first female, Eunice Coram, ‘‘some nobility of the 
first rank standing godfather and godmother” to them 


” 


and others. 

Captain Coram outlived his wife nearly eleven years 
“This singular and memorable man,” says an old pamph- 
let lving before us, ‘‘exchanged this life for a better, 
and passed from doing to enjoying good, on Fridiy 
March the 29th, 1751, in the fourscore and fourth year 
of his ege; making It his last request that his corpse 
might be interred in the chappel of the Foundling 
Hospital.” The motto which he took for himself as 
wellas for the hospital, tells the story of his life, Non 
sibi, sed aliis. 


THE PROBLEM OF NEGRO SUFFRAGE, 
GEORGE W. CABLE BEFORE THK MASSACHUSETTS SOCIETY 


FOR PROMOTING GOOD CITIZENSILIP. 


I congratulate myself that I stand before this audi 
ence in this monumental edifice. I feel grateful that I 
shall have the privilege of speaking before such a num- 
ber drawn out of the most thoughtful community in 
America. 

Icome before you to-night to speak upon a subject 
which might be defined in many and various terms. For 
this question of Negro suffrage is a question of 
universal suffrage. Jaless we see the wisdom of univer- 
sal suffrage we are not going to see the wisdom of 
Negro suffrage. And so the question is adifficult ons to 
us, because we stand just now in a moment of our his- 
tory, in a moment of our times when the matter of 
universal suffrage is looked upon askance anéd with dis- 
trust. 

I would emphasize the fact, at least in my own mind, 
that political freedom is not the same thing as political 
power. Given to any thousand men equal political free- 
dom and making that thousand meén as nearly as p ossi- 
ble in every two individuals the same quantity, and 
giving them the same furnishment from without—yect it 
shall presently be found, when they have taken upon 
themselves the activities of human affairs and of social 
relations, that one hundred of those thousand men dey. l- 
op more political power than the o'her nine-hundred ; 
and out of those one handred, ten shall presently devel 
op more political power than the other ninety; and of 
those ten, one or two shall presently develop, display 
and exercise more political power than the other nine or 
eight. Here, then, let us understand plainly that when 
we speak of political liberty and of its equalization we 
are not speaking of that impossible problem, the equal- 
ization of political power. 

To say nothing more of the ¢nternal differences, 
the differences of political power obtaining = in 
various individuals, the outward equipment als» is of 
multifarious form. Education, the stimalation of fine 
traditions, the age of the race, the age of its liberties, 
wealth, financial credit. the particular trai s of the race, 
—all of these, and infinitely more, are separate and 
special elements of political power. Wherefore n» polit- 
ical liberty can ever equalize political power. And I 
suppose that we should have to-day innumerably more 
strenuous advocates of universal suffrage if it were 
more clearly recognized that all we can do to equalize 
the political liberty of individuals in a community still 
leaves an enormous inequality of political power. We 
should also realize the fact that the poor and ignorant 
man finds the right of suffrage of such enormous value 
| to himself only as a comparative value, and only because 
| he lacks nine-tenths or ninety-nine one hundredths of the 
| other elements of political power. It is the ‘last ditch’ 
| of political power, it is the ‘inner citadel’ of political 
|liberty—is this right to vote, this right to have this 
|chance to share in the choice of one’s ruiers and law- 
|makers. And when we propose to take away from the 
poor and illiterate man the right to vote, we are pro- 
posing to take away from him the only element of politi- 





ing, was valued by these appraisers at £12, about one- | the Chapel conveyed the property to Stephen Burt, of cal power that he can make use of against an almost 
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innumerable array of elements of political power held 
by all those more fortunate in life than himself. 

The second thing I should like to emphasize is the fact 
that the lower masses of the people are not distinctly anu 
solely the dangerous classes. Look back upon the 
history of the world and answer to yourselves the question 
—Who have, in all the history of the world, wade the 
great wars? Has it been the illiterate and impotent 


classes, or masses? Or has it been the cla-ses above | 


them, striving for those e'ements of power of which the 
ignorant, the illiterate, the humblest in life have been 
almost, if not quite, totally bereft? The upper classes, 
the intelligent classes, the wealth-holding classes, the 
learned classes—if you please, the aristocratic classes— 
these have made the wars. To them is to be charged, 
fundamentally, primarily, the blame even of such vast 
convulsions, such bloody strifes as the French Revo- 
lution. 

We often speak of the calamity with which this 
country is threatened by the emancipation-—I should say, 
the enfranchisement—of a vast mass of illiterate voters. 
Who enfranchised them? If it was a blunder, who made 
the blunder? If it was a crime, who committed the 
crime? Certainly not the illiterate masses, but the 
educated classes. If this is a blunder and this is acrime, 
then the educated classes, in confessing that, have con- 
fessed themselves as containing within themselves some 
of the dangerous elements that threaten society itself. 
We speak of the tremendous danger, or we hear it 
spoken of, of the negro suffrage. Well, who gave the 
Negro his suffrage? 

Or I will ask a harder question still: Who made the 
war? It was the white man and the educated white man 
that made that war; and, as far as the South was con- 
cerned, it was the slave’s master and not the slave. 

Let us start with this fair understanding, thn; that 
when we speak of the dangerous classes, we must include 
all classes, for all classes contain elements of danger, and 
ali classes are apt to be dangerous or tempted to do 
dangerous things according to the amount of power they 
hold. I believe that I shall not find many to contest my 
utterance when I quote from Abrabam Lincoln that ‘‘No 
man is good enough to rule another man against his 
will.” 

Now, if we startin this way to consider the question 
of Negro suffrage, let us look somewhat upon its history. 
Ladies and gentlemen, | stand before you to-night not 
only without a note in manuscript, but, as to immediate 
preparation, without even a note in memory. I must 
trust myself to the fulness of my information and experi- 
ence. I was born in the South, brought up under the 
slave régime, saw the war and saw all the strife that 
followed the war. lsaw blood shed eight years after 
the war, blood shed for the political subjugation of the 
Negro and for his political liberation. I saw all the agonies 
of the reconstruction period, passed through fhem, was 
torn by themin all the early years of my manhood. 
Moreover, if the South that past which arrogates to itself, 
consciously or unconsciously, the monopoly of that title— 
if ever the South, the white South, made a political error, 
I shared in that error. I came out of the war and went 
half through the reconstruction period’ without the glim- 
mer of a suspicion that the South, had ever made a mis- 
take, small orlarge, in her history. Therefore I speak 
with feeling and sympathy concerning the South as my 
brethren in error and in default unless they are still 
right and Iam inthe wrong; and if 1 am wrong, then are 
all we, here to-night, wrong together. 

The history of the Negro vote ,is in brief this,—-that 
after the war the States were iuvited to present such 
constitutions to the Federal Congress as should entitle 
them toa readmission into the Union. They were In- 
vited to do this without the help or participation of the 
Negro yote. The Negro had been free, yet had been left 
a serf upon the soil. He did not own as much land as 
one foot could cover. He stood, then, a landless freed- 
man, only a little more than a chattel; and his master 
was called upon to present to the Federal Congress a re- 
publican form of government acceptabie to the new order 
of things that had been established. Then there followed 
the state constitutions of 1865. 

Let me take one backward step for a moment to say 
that the question before us to-night did not originate 
then; it did not originate immediately before the war; it 
did not originate in the question of slavery. The question 
of slavery was not what made this strife. This strife 
was a strife of principles established in the traditions of 
the country far back of the institution of slaverv, or even 
of the practice of slave-holding upon this continent. 
Our forefathers brought it with them from England. 
They brought thence two great principles and doctrines 
of social order. These two doctrines of social order 
sprang, naturally and inevitably, out of two conceptions 
of the values of human industry. To be very brief— 
in the North the notion obtained full power and domi- 
nation that the secret of the development of a large 
wealth lay in the development of the secondary values 
of the earth’s products. Inthe South the opposite no- 
tion held sway—that the secret of wealth consisted in 
the aggrandizement of the few through the original 
production of the earth’s products, the development of 
their first values. Hence one part of the country began 
at once to become rapidly a people of manufacturing 
villages largely devoted to the development of the sec- 
ondary values, the manufactured values of the earth’s 

yields. Inthe South the plantation idea took hold, the 
idea that by the domination of a laboring class that 
did not require to be educated, did not require to be 
skied, a few gentry should attain to great wealth and 
station. In other words, on one side obtained the idea 
that social order andthe imperial first source and head, 
waters of public power should obtain in the individual 
man. On the other side the notion dominated that this 
imperial source of public power should rise, not in the 
individual man, but in the landed squire. The landed 
squire was to be the political social unit. All beseath 
him was a negative or minus quantity. On the one 
side we were to have a government ‘‘of the people, by 
the people,forthe people.” On tbe other side the concep- 
tion was that the necessities of safety and public order 
and wealth required a goverment of gentlemen, by gen- 
tlemen, for gentlemen; that the gentlemen and the cre- 
dentials of the gentlemen were to be based upon the 
holding of land or some equivalent of it. Of course the 
professions were to have their value. It was necessary 
that they should be equal in power and station, rank 
and privilege, to the landed squire, but the landed squire 


| was the exponent, the symbol and type of that civiliza- 
‘tion. He stood for the political unit of the country. 
Now, this produced slavery : it was not the product of 
of it. It was in this soilthat slavery flourished. It was 
because of the barrenness of that northern soil, that 
northern idea, that the enslavement of the African perish- 
ed as a practice in the North, while in the South it 
| expanded and enlarged into an institution. 
After the war, in which the idea of government 
| of, by and for the people triumphed over this other idea, 
| the very men who had spent 300,000 lives in defence of 
this other and lost principle were invited to come for- 
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and align and assimilate themselves, as state govern- 


failed. In 1865 these states did present to the Federal 
Congress constitutions in which, as asymbol, evidence 
and sign of their character, the word ‘education’ was 
scarcely ever mentioned, and in some of those constitu- 


There was absolutely no provision made, either present | 
or prospective, for the elevation of the lower masses of 
the people. It was absolutely Impossible that the people | 
in the heat of a long war who had themselves spent | 
hundreds of thousands of lives fur the trinmph of this | 
better principle should brook the presentation of such | 
constitutions as those; and they were rejected. Three 
years this nation waited patiently and hopefully for better 
things than that, and every year it became more apparent 
that the Southern ex-master by himself was, by all his | 
traditions, all bis impulses, all his notions of what was 
safe and also of what was honorable, disqualified from 
presenting a form of government which could possibly 
be acceptable tothe nation in its great new triumph and 
coming out of its great new revolution and renaissance. 
And so, as one might say, in despair, in 1868, the vote 
was given where it should have been all the time, to man- 
hood instead of to landlurdship. Manhood suffrage was 
the last resort of a nation that had waited three years, 
after it had fought four, in order to procure republican 
forms of government, of real republican potentiality, In 
the governments of the states that had seceded. Hence} 
the constitutions of 1868, handed over the head of the | 
ex-master to his ex-slave, by those who had triumphed in | 
the assertion of the true American principle. 


I say these things to you to night caring absolutely 
naught for the form in which I put my phrases, paying 
no more attention to style, at least, than if these benches 
were occupied by college students, trusting to your studl- 
ous spirit and to your spirit of patriotism to make 
allowance for everything unworthy in what I have to say, 
provided [ can tell you the truth, the whole truth and 
nothing but the truth, 

The constitutions of 1868 were not, however, brought 
from the Negro or asked of the Negro alone. His ex- 
master was invited still to take full part in the govern- 
ment. Much emphasis has been laid upon the fact that 
a contingent of the white vote had been disfranchise. | 
It may take halfa moment to remind you that disfran- | 
chisement worked no lower down in the white vote than 
the rank of brigadier general in the Confederate army 
and the holders of offices under the United States gov- 
ernment previous to the war; and,moreover, of all those | 
so disfranchised there was none who could not procure | 
his enfranchisement by simply appealing for pardon to | 
the United States Congress. He had only to ask for | 
pardon, and the asking for pardon was generally taken | 
as a guarantee that he would henceforth bea good citi- | 
zen; he had the right to vote) and to exercise all those 
other forms and elements of power which the illiterate | 
voter did not command and could not hold, but 
which he, the re-enfranchised, was henceforth free 
to make full use of. And so the white man and the 
black man—with the preponderance of power on) 
the white man’s side, for he did outnumber the 
black man as three to two—so the white man with the 
black man was invited again to present acceptable con- 
stitutions to the Federal Congress. 

Then followed the constitutions of 1868. There isa 
government report that I can venture to offer to this 
audience as I would scarce venture to offer it to any 
other popular audience inour country. There is a gov- 
ernment report issued under the auspices of the United | 
States Congress, made toa certain standing committee | 











of Congress by Ben Perley Poore. Doubtless it is with- | 
in easy reach of almost any hand here to-night. Itisa 

full summary— nay, itis a full text of all the charters | 
and constitutions of the United Stat.s government, and of | 
all the states from the beginning of our history down to 
within a few years, or at least beyond that period which is 
necessary for us to speak of presently as constituting | 
the third era in the history of reconstruction; I mean 
the year 1876 and thereabouts. [f you will turn to that 
collection of constitutions, I will leave it confidently, 
when Lam gone from this platform, to your candor to | 
say to yourselves, whether or not the constitutions of 
1868, established by the sid and: not procurable \without 
the aid of the negro’s virgin vote, be not the finest 
constitutions of states that those states ever have had, 
even to the present day. The nearest to the ideal state | 
constitution that those states had or. have ever seen were | 
those constitutions of 1868 which were procured by the 
aid of the negro’s maiden vote. 

Friends, we speak of corrupt parties. Thank God, 
there is no such thing as a community, or any large ele- 
ment of a community forming the rank and file of a party, 
that does not want good government. They may be mis- 
taken as to what makes it; but what they want is to be 
well ruled, to be economically ruled, to be safely and 
honorably ruled; and the negro has never proved himself 
an exception even to this. 

Let us see. In those constitutions of 1868 provision 
was made, kindly, gently, moderately at first, for public 
education in every one of the states. Provision was 
added for the expansion of this system until, in the 
course of some five or six years, it should become an 
adequate system of public education, so that every citi- 
zen’s child should have at least the preparation for citi- | 
zenship which an elemental public school education could 
give. 

The years passed. 


The horrors of reconstruction 
Were gone through. They consisted not in the attempt 
of the negro or the party that commanded the negro’s 
vote to establish a tyranny of the black man over the. 
white, or even a monopoly of the government by the | 





black man over the white. They consisted of the) 
attempt of the party including the black man to establish | 


ward and subscribe to the triumphant principle | 


ments, to this triumphant idea. Of course the plan) 
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government of, by, and for the people. And they con- 
sisted, on the other hand, of a strenuous effort of all the 
| politically powerful elements of the community to defeat 
| that project at every hazard and at whatever cost, beliey- 
ing not only that it was fatal to social order and fatal to 
| public fortune, but that it was the very quintessence of 
| dishonor and disgrace. So the strife that followed re- 
sulted from the absence, in this effort to establish gov- 
| ernment of, by, and for the people, of such elements as 
| political experience, financial experience and financial 
wealth. It was a government deserted by the monied 
classes, opposed by the monied classes; a government 
which came to be presently a strife between ignorance 
lin the right and respectability in the wrons. 

In 1876 and 1877, these governments were overturned. 
| What overturned them? It was, you will say, the disin- 
tegration of the party of reconstruction through sheer 
rottenness. Yes, and no; that is, it need not have been 
so. The fact is that those governments did not fall to 


tions the word ‘education’ actually does not occur. | pieces because of the intrinsic immorality and corruption 


of the negroes’ mind. It was not because the negro was 
necessarily so corrupt that he could not or would not 
support good governments. It was not because the federal 
bayonet was used to sustain the federal laws. It was 
not because the North, as represented there, or as repre- 


| sented in the franchises of the northern states, had any 


invincible determination to humiliate, degrade and im- 
poverish the South. It was because of the unspeakable 
corruption of the federal civil service It was because, 
when the ex-master of the South threw upon the white 
man of the North the task of sustaining the black man of 
the South in the establishment of government of, by, and 
for the people, the people of the North and the Federal 
Congress representing their interests and wishes found 
themselves equipped only with a ragged-edged and blunt 
and cruel and impotent instrument for the purpose. 

The federal civil service was so corrupted by the 
practices of the war, by the things that were trans- 
mitted from days before the war, that it was as totally 
unfit to maintain this effort to establish American govern- 
ment inthe Southern states as any blacksmith’s tool is 
unfit for the purposes of the oculist. 

And now the question arises, how have we been 
bettered by the nullification of the negroes’ vote? You 
will say, for instance, that public credit has been re 
established in the Southern states. Public credit did 
become re-established in the Southern states with sucha 
sudden rebound as made it perfectly plain that public 
credit was not nearly so dead there as it had been made 
to appear. It had simply bee: deserted by the wealth- 
holding elements of the community asa policy of their 
warfare against the attempt to establish the American 
principies of government in those old plantation states 
They came again to the front; the ex-master returned to 
the exclusive hold of power, through the desertion of the 
problem by the Northern voter. The constitutions of 1876 


| might easily have re-established the public credit with- 


out disestablishing certain things which were covertly 
abolished. One of these was the provision for an adequate 
system of public schools. The proposition that the 
negro should beelevated to full fitness for citizenship 
was rejected. It was rejected with scorn. It was the 
great question at issue, and it was triumphantly rejected 
as the one thing for which the whole battle of anti- 
reconstruction had been fought. The constitutions of 
1868 had provided concerning public education that 
property should be taxed, that it should be taxed a cer- 
tain minimum, and that that minimum should rise 
through aseries of years to a certain maximum. Immedi- 
ately on the accession to power of the opposing party 
those maximums were wiped out of the constitution and 
those minimums were established as maximums. The 
words ‘not less than such a per cent.’ were simply and 


| quietly made to read ‘not more than such or such a per 


cent.’ Let it be said to the credit of those framers of 
the constitutions of 1868 that that minimum was a very 
low one. I do not know that it exceeded anywhere, asa 
state tax for education, one per ceut. But the constitu- 
tions of 1876, seizing on these minimums and turning 
them into maximums, established and embedded in con- 
stitutional amerdments a virtual prohibition of an adequate 
system of public school education. Ladiesand gentle- 
men, that virtual prohibition and estoppel of an ade- 


| quate system of public school education for the whole 


people of the Southern states now Les embedded in every 
one of those constitutions as they stand to-day. I fear I 
shall not have any time for summarizing. 1 charge your 
mind with the fact that these things jare mentioned as 
illustrations of the necessity why the negro should epj »y 


| the protection of his vote. 


There is another element in this revised provision for 


| public school education. In the constitutions of 1868 it 


was generously provided by the negro vole, that he him- 
self should be taxed upon his own head. That provision 
has been carefully retained in every state constitution of 
the South where it was found. I know that in the state of 
Massachusetts there is a poll tax—a poll tax fo1 
education. Whether that be oppressive or not I leave 
for you and your politicians to determine. Whether 


lit be an equal tax, or whether in some way it 
,partakes of the nature of the cld-fashioned chimney 
j}and window taxes, I leave to you and to them. 
| But in the South the poll tax has been made 
|during all these years that followed an extremely 


large part of the entire school taxes. In the state of 
Massachusetts, it is not a tithe of the annual schoo! 


| fund; inthe state of North Carolina the school fund, as 
| it stood three years ago, when the last public school 


report was completely compiled by the U. S. government 
the eatire school fund was exactly equal to what the poll 
tax would be if it were carefully and thoroughly col- 
lected. In other words, referring you to such govern- 
ment reports as are easily accessible for the proofs of 
these things, I affirm to you and challenge contradiction 
that the negro is himself, to-day, without credit 
in ninety-nine one-hundredihs of the minds of the whit« 
people of this nation, providing for himself by an enact- 
ment founded upon his own vote—providing, I say, for 
himself and from himself a heavier school tax on his 
own head than is carried by any other unpropertied and 
laboring class on the face of the earth. 

I came upon the truth with absolute amazement, 


| being familiar as 1 was with the confident and sincere 


utterances of Northern and Southern educators and 
students of educational statistics on this subject. To 
give youa single instance, in the state of Georgia in the 
year 1889, if the poll tax as actually collected, though 
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negligently collected, be added to those shares of the | his 


public school fund not a part of the tax on property, but | 


American law to all classes of the people alike, then in 
the year 1889-90 the public school education of the black 
man’s children in the state of Georgia did not cost the | 
white men, as a class, one solitary cent. On the contrary, | 
the negro had paid a heavier tax upon his own head in) 
proportion to the whole school fund than is laid upon | 
any other poor man in the United, States, and had paid | 
it largely by his own choice, and largely, though tacitly, 
solicited not to pay. For, taking the state of South 
Carolina, for intance, if he does not pay the dollar he 
cannot vote, and that is very cheap for that vote. Con- 
sequent'y, in such a county as Charleston, city and 
county, representing 20,000 taxable polls, the amount of 
the poll tax collected in 1888-89, the taxing being in the 
hands of those who do not want the negro to vote, was 
something between $1400 and $1500 at $1 ahead; whereas, 
in neighboring counties, where it suits the people ‘to 
collect the poll tax, the poll tax as gathered represented 
in the same year in some of those counties nearly one- 
half their whole school fund, and in several of them one- 
third. 

Here, then, are some of the reasons why the negro 
ought to have the right to vote, not because he is a 
negro, but because he is a poor man, and an illiterate man, 
and because no people will ever provide an adequate 
system of public school education without the aid of the 
poor man’s vote to make it thelaw. There will always be 
on any upperclass of any enlightened and Christian com- 
munity a large contingent ready to tax themselves for 

ie education and elevation of the lowest masses. But 
there will always be another element within those 
classes that will keep them from doing it unless «they 
w.ll appeal the support of the poor man, the illiterate 
man, toestablish that principle and to establish that 
provision 

But I say again that in these Southern states the con- 
stitutions to-day forbid an adequate provision for public 

iools. Not only so, but the distribution of the school 

sis grossly unequal. You have been told time and 

again that itis equal Friends, ladies aud gentle- 
men, I will tell you how it is equal. Itis equal in one 
small fraction of it—really one of the smaller fractions 
of the annual school fund—that is, in the tax on property, 
which is kept, as a maximum, at the minimum established 
in 1868. The school tax on property, when collected 
s equally divided between the colored people and 


the white. The poll tax is divided between race 
and race according as they pay, and other taxes are 


divided by another kind of inequality. They are 
local taxes, and the negro is often stripped of all 
power to say what they shall be or to say how they shall 
be applied. For the most part they are private voluntary 
subscriptions, so that in the state of Alabama, for in- 
stance, almost every one of the good public school 
buildings is filled with white children, and the colored 
school children are left almost totally to the poor shan- 

es that are used by their fathers and mothers as 
churches By the constitution of the state of Alabama, 
not more than one-twenty-fifth part of the school tax for 
each year can be used for the purposes of school buildings 
or of school furnishment. In other words, by the consti- 
tation of the state, it is virtually forbidden that the 
black man’s child or the poor man’s child, white or 
black, shall be adequately housed and furnished in his 
public school at public expense. 

These are but symptoms of the disease that pene- 
trates every tissue of the governments in the South which 
have been triumphantly established and are triumphantly 
held up to us as pure governments obtaining equal privi- 
leges and equal rights and an enlargement of equal 
liberties and opportunities to a!l men under their domin- 
ion. Bnt again, these inequalities are recruited by 
other grievances. There is a most lamentable inequity 
in the enjoyment of public school privileges between the 
cities and the country. Inthe state of Arkansas, for 
instance, about 11,000 town children enjoy about $36 a 
head of the whole school plant of the state, estimating it in 
dollars and cents; the other 265,000 enjoy a provision ot 
only $1.24 each. There are states in the South where the 
children of the towns enjoy a school provision equal to 
from $13 to $15 or $17 per head per year, while in the 
country regions a poor man’s child enjoys a provision of 
from $1.25 down to 65 centsa head. These a:e prosy 
tigures, but they are facts that ought to burn in the heart 
of every patriotic citizen of the United States, and I am 
not afraid to be dry and dull to such an audience as this 
if | may present to them the potential truths which tend 
to furnish them with an answer to the question—What 
shall we do with the negro and the negro vote? 

I shall try to hasten to aclose. I have failed at the 
proper point to emphasize a fact to which I must in the 
true interests of the question turn back. I want to say 
that in some other states of the South public education 
is so Managed in the matter of taxation that it becomes 
Virtually, and in one of the states at least, Texas, liter- 
ally a land owner’s option. In the state of Georgia, for 
instance, the legislature holds within its hands the pre- 
rogative of stating whether atownship, a school dis- 
trict or acounty shall be allowed to tax itself beyond 
the state tax for the education of its own children. The 
constitutions of 1868 made ample provision that delin- 
quent districts, townships, etc., should be compelled by 
a tax laid upon them to do their share in the local sup- 
port of public school education. This, by the amend- 
ment of 1876, has been stricken out of every state con- 
stitution in which it was found. Every municipal subdi- 
Vision in the South—township or county—that proposed 
to itself to default in the matter of local support of 
public education is by tacit constitutional provision allowed 
—hegatively permitted, silently invited, todo so. More- 
over, if the school township, district or other municipal 
division proposes to itself to tax itself, I say again, the 
legislature retains the right to say whether it shal be 
allowed to doso. It cannot doso without a legislative 
act. I am taking the state of Georgia simply as an 
example. When the legislature’s permission is given, the 
legislature stillassumes to say who shall be entitled in 
that district, township or county to vote on the subject 
and to declare what his qualifications shall be, and after 
that, those so voting must poll a two-thirds vote in favor 
of the tax or it cannot be levied. 

So you seethat in the state of Georgia the poor man, 
white or black, is held down under the flat stone of a 
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hildren educated at the public charge or not, excep- PY the traditions and the notions that of necessity do 


| in so far as the state tax and the poll tax shall so prot dominate him to-day and that promise to dominate him 
belonging equally according to all proper workings of | vide. 


And the constitution has taken care that it shall indefinitely in the future, they are doing no kinder 
not adequately provide. Inthe state of Texas, I say, it thing than the surgeon would, who after having half 
is by law actually made a land owner's option, and none cut off the limb of his patient on the table, should 
but land owners are allowed to vote on the subject of | leave him with the words, *‘Now, you see how we do it: 
local school taxation. you can finish it yourself.” [cry to you for their sakes 

Aaother inequality is this: The education of gentle- for help—for help to assist them out of the night of error 
men at the public charge is generously and disproportion- |!nto the day of triamph of Americaa first principles. 
ately provided for. I stand to-night in the city of Boston, | Give them the aid of your political support, whether you 
in the state of Massachusetts, in the state of Harvard | be Democrats or Republicans; give them aid to draw 
College, with all its millions of plant, its millions of | them forth out of the conditions and out of the domina- 
profitable funds, interesting-bearing funds, and its hun- | tion of doctrines and of political dogmas that are no 
dreds of thousands at least of annual revenue; and yet |More Democratic than they are Republican. Whatever 
I stand alsoin the city and in the state that looks on that | may be said for the establishment of public credit‘in the 
vast institution without envy or resentment, and the | South, whatever may be said for the establishment of a 
meanest Irishman, German or Canadian in the state |certain sort of prosperity for a certain fraction of the 
need not begrudge Harvard College all it enjoys, for it | white people of the South, the governments that have 
does not enjoy those things, visibly at least, at his | been on trial there for the last fifteen years have proved 
expense. It is not laid to the public charge and drawn | themselves essentially and intensely oppressive to the 
from the public treasury. Other states heve thought it | black man and do not deserve to survive, if only it be on 
best to establish universities at the public charge, aad [ | the white man’s account himself; they are off the track; 
believe they have done wisely. At any rate, those states | they are off the rails, bumping, crashing over the cross- 
have done this afier or along with a provision made | ties; and they will not get back without your help. 
ample for the education of all the children of all their I venture to say one word more, and to say it, trusting 
people. But under the state governments that now | you to understand me—tbe kindest word of all, though 
stand inviting criticism before the civilized world, in the | it shall seem to you at first blush the harshest. Those 
old plantation states, constitutional provision has negative- | people who are now dominating the South and ruling it 
ly but potentially been made that there shall not be one- | with a rod of iron under the profound belief that they 
half nor one-third adequate provision forthe education of | must rule it or ruin will come, are a people who have 
the poor man’s child, and that the well-to-do young gentle- | never taken one single radical, forward step towards the 
men of those states, to the numbers of a few hundred, shall | regeneration and reconstruction of the southern states 
be provided— I speak the arithmetical trath—with one | on the basis of American first principles, except under 
hundred times per head as much as the poor man’s child. | the pressure of the nation’s compulsion. I know not how 
In the state of Mississippi there is a university plant | many of you may be Democrats, how many may be Re- 
established and sustained at the public charge, equiva- | publicans, how many may be Mugwumps; but I do chal- 
lent in 1887-88 to $4122 per head of its 229 students, | lenge your own mitds, in the privacy of your owa knowl- 
young men largely able to provide their own education; | edge aud your own counsels, to contradict that simple 
while the provision made for the school plant for the | fact that the South has proved by these fifteen years of 
poor man’s child in that state is so small that it caunot be | experiment that it is not competent by itself, and without 
persuaded to report to the U. S. government, and its | the leadings of federal legislation, to reconstruct itself 
neighboring state of Alabama, that does so much better | upon the only basis of social order that can relieve it 
thatit is willing to make its report, provides for its | froma state of siege and bring in that blessed day when 
country children about 65 cents a nead. These are some | all men can sing in one chorus, 
of the reasons, and only some of the reasons, why the 
negro should be allowed, simply as a poor man and as a 
man that has no political defence except his own vote, 
the right to use that vote freely and equally with the 
white man. 

One moment more, merely to emphasize the fact that 
this impeachment of the conditions in the South estab- 
lished in all sincerity by our Southern brethren with the 
notion that those things are necessary to public safety, 
order and fortune is not complete—simply to indicate, I 
say, that these are not the only sources of impeachment two, to whose confereuces and goings on the reporter is 
—let me mention the conditions of municipal government : ‘ 
in the South as modified by the constitutions of | not admitted—or so they believe, but a ‘chiel’ does get 
1876. I will instance, first of all, the electoral system in |among them now and then with his blabbing pen and 
the state of South Carolina. It is constantly a source of 
astonishment to me as I goto and fro conversing with 
my fellow citizens of the North—for I rejoice to The Constant Reader need not be told that Gloriana 
say that [ jseldom; o—_ in public on _— pg te is not she of the footlights, who has been so airily dis- 
say itis a matter of constant amazement to me that so : 3 ai ‘ ‘ sa cit 
little is known of such an iniquitous political electural | POTS herself at the Columbia. And just here let me 
system as that in the state of South Carolina known as | digress from club confidences to enter a protest against 
the ‘eight box law.’ The ‘eight box law’ is a provi-ion | the uncivilized custom of duplicating names. It speaks 
that the voters shall aoe eight reer gg Ante ge each of illfor our resources that we have not names enough to 

8 2e ys vote > same ‘ me : " 
nok gh ng ls oF ny “These eight “al ale eid ba go round. Every individual should be entitled to a name 
a table, and it is allowed to the managers of elections to | as distinctly his or her own as the personality is his or 
shift the places of those boxes as often as they choose. 
mtg — is — bs the be gene box, hae vote | herded together and labeled like a job lot; especialy in 
will be thrown out when the count comes. Moreover, |. : 
these elections are controlled entirely by the governing | view of the fact that the honored name is likely to be 
party, and there is in the state constitution absolutely no | borne literally down by ramifying branches of the 
provision which even empowers the governor, if he | family who associate the proud patronymic with un- 
should choose, to appoint a single representative of the | worthy pursuits and associations. It may be that Dr. 
epposite party, the party of opposition to the government, cs é oy sale Oa 
as an official witness of the original registration, | Purifico in one city sees fit to associate his name with 
of the casting of the ballots or of the count after-| slumming investigations of a nature that is utterly 
ward. Itis rigorously, as if it were cast in an iron | repudiated by his unknown kin, Dr. Purifico, of another 
mould, a government of one party with no respect for | city. Their names, in their several flelds, are much 

| 
| 


“My country, 'tis of thee, 
Sweet land of liberty, 
Of thee I sing.” 





OBSERVATIONS. 


GHOSTS AT A CLUB MEETING. 


Salus aud Gloriana are the star members of aclub of 


they have to take the consequences. 








her own. Families, even, are at a disadvantage in being 


» rights other. Thereis, I repeat, no provision, 
Shaolttaty ptyen eroe4 P. the state pe Staak Gatolion. before the people, and to the careless reader their 
for the representation of any party but the party holding | identity is synomymous. Thisis not fair. These rever- 
the state in ope grip 3 a rl antigo lend gentlemen sould have a name apiece; and Gloriana 
fore, or e count afterwards; ¢ votes must | ; " . 
ype . eight iabeled boxes which can be shifted as [should bave her name tm peace. Co to! 
often as the cng ae yob oon boo oceans dhe ew perl | ‘Che topic at Wednesday's club meeting, so far as the 
e a 2 “4 nt, : 
“eagtie Beetle: Boon of those Relies ‘nas they ceed mystified vin daha oome et OR war ©, Sees OF Sne- 
their senators and congressmen to the Federal Cuagress | mental house-cleaning underlying the actual shaking and 
to vote laws for you and for me, to vote for soft money | dusting and clearing out. 
and to decide for us in moments of stringent issue who | ‘‘What do you suppose I have bgen sorting over,” 
shall be the president and vice-president of the United | said Salus, ‘‘but my old love letters from Galen, and his 
Ta ike state of North Carolina, there is a state consti- |from me? You know we had along engagement—three 
tution nowin force which has taken away the right of | years before my parents considered meold enough to 
self-government from ye ah ae ga ee in the | marry, and we never failed to exchange letters twice a 
ay caidas having’ Guy ralihg EOtaeT pedeatdaliey ta’ ro- week. Ihave kept those old letters around in boxes and 
served to the state legislature. Consequently, any party | trunks, to the great edification of wide-awake servants, 
that can elect a majority to the state legislature can ap-/|[ nothing doubt. You see I couldn’t bear either to look 
point through the majority vote of that legislature a con- | them over, or to destroy them; they seemed all ghostly 
trolling contingent of office-holders, in every county, ; x ae ; 
district and township in the state. In other words, the somehow, and I just kept an eye on them during the 
state is petrified, and there is no local municipal govern- years, and let them alone. 
ment of any potential quality leftin it whatever. I[t is ‘“‘And do you mean to say,” said Gloriana weakly, 
governe:l at the capital of the State, and governed in ‘that you bave brought yourself to the point of looking 
every nook and corner in the state by whatever party ‘ : ee cap 7 
happens to hold a majority vote in the state at iarge. them over and destroylog them? [ have just such a 
And that, too, is what North Carolinians—a certain harmless skeleton in my closet, but I could no more open 
majority of tiem, slender withal—call a Republicai n 
of eden these things safe, or are they dangerovs? °#"assus and [talk over old times by the hour.” 
Who om what is and are the dangerous voter, the ‘IT made myself do it,” said Salus, ‘but such a day 
dangerous lawmaker, the dangerous holder of power, the as I’ve had! Some of them hurt ine so that I just cover- 
dangerous classes of these states today? The governm+1t eq my eyes tightly with my haud, as if I had been hit. 
of the peeute, OF wn poses oy ree etrnges I couldn’t exactly tell why. I think as much again of 
oa that kindeoess that turneth ey Leber Galen as I did when | wrote those gushing, confidential 
let us say it—they have governments of gentlemen by 
gentlemen and for gentlemen. Our southern brethrenare gm satisfied with the way life has run with usin the 
— se ee eT as an eee an main. But those letters seemed to wrap themselves 
the people of these United States leave the white man of round my heart, like wet sheets, and weigh down, and 


one of those letters than [ could a grave, though Hali- 


letters to him, all full of vows and anticipations; and I 





virtual land owner’s option as to whether he shall have 


the South to solve this question by himself, dominated chill me. Every one was a ghost.” 
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«Every one was a ghost,” assented Gloriana, ‘‘I know. 
* have re-read old diaries. You see, the girl that wrote 
those lines is both dead and alive. She, of nineteen, 
does notexist. Or, to spare you, I’ll make it persona). 
Look at any ‘girly’ girl you know—any nice girly girl. 
Well, cal! her Gloriana. She was just such a one; @ 

woman of thirty was altogether out of the rangé of her 
comprehension, in matter of experience and emotions 
while as for the barren waste beyond that—middle-aged 
people had their interests but they did not interest the 
youthful Gloriana. Now that girl died before she be- 
came this woman, or this woman has outlived that girl. 
There’s nothing very cheerful about the situation, either 
way.” 

“One of my letters,” said Salus, ‘‘had a fanciful little 
forecast of the future. I asked Galen to picture me, a 
woman of forty, with wrinkles round my eyes and my 
hair getting gray, and plainly combed, and a bonnet and 
shawl ou—I could not foresee the giddiness of middle 
age bangs and shoulder capes—and [ had a most amusing 
time drawing the mature Salus, and the venerable Galen, 
fifteen years my senior. He wrote a quizzical letter 
back; I sesrched it out; and he had faith that I should 
so have grown into his heart and life at forty that he 
should never know I had changed from eighteen . . Do 
you know how old I shall be, Gloriana, two years from 
next September? ” 

“Thirty, possibly,” said Gloriana serenely, ‘‘but that 
is reither here nor there. Think back to that girl 
Should you find her worth your while, if you knew her 
now? What should you have in common? Tne chances 
are that she would pall upon you in an hou Probably 
she would giggle; most girls do. And what she kuew 
she would know for certain, and she would know a great 
many things; and whatever she felt she would feel in the 
superlative degree. And everything about her mental 
storehouse would be verdant and untested; perfectly 
charming to those who have time and inclination to grow 
up with it, but very tiresome to contemplate as one’s in 
dividual status. You would be slow to surrender all you 
have learned, Salus, and let go all you have accom 
plished, to be again the nineteen-year-old girl who wrote 
love letters to Galen.” 

‘IT wish you could see the language [ used if you 
think I can afford to look down on that girl,” ejaculated 
Salus; ‘‘I never went away from anywhere; I departed 
I never felt rested; I was refreshed I always ‘depos 
ited’ a letter, and worst and most overwhelming of all, 
never, never, did I begin anything, but—can you imugine 
me?— I commenced it!” 

‘And yet you half sigh for bygonecharms! We were 
sad little prigesses no doubt, but from the time when we 
commence to begin to get sensible we ought to begin to 
commence to ‘deposit’ sentiment and acquire philosophy 

‘‘Those were also the days,” mused Salus, igncring 
interruption, *‘when I uscd to write fine sentiments in 
autograph albums. I came across one the other day. 
It was this: ‘A peaceful voyage—a happy landing—a joy- 
ous welcome to the Better Land!’ I considered that at 
once off-hand and poetical. And so it was.” 

“T found my old autograph album the other day,” said 
Gloriana, ‘‘and I had a bad quarter of an hour over it. 
Hardly a page in it failed to give me some sort of a pang. 
I had not seen it for years, and many of the ‘friends’ who 
had bespoken remembrance in every sentimental Key 
kuown to youth were dead, or worse than dead, out- 
lived in another sense. And over against the sentiment 
of a sentimental schoolmate my meddlesome Small Girl 
had seen fit to scrawl, ‘Your loveing dauter, Joyce.’ My 
heart was of no use to me—good for nothing but toache, 
by the time I turned the last of those sentimental pages. 
There wes my old school-boy cavalier who had written: 

‘*‘Sweet’s the dream of Recollection— 

Sweet’s the scene of Pleasure o’er 

Sweet the days of young Affection— 
Days of happiness no more.”’ 

{I remember looking rather doubtfully at the superflu- 
ous capitals and the lugubrious closing line, when I read 
it first, but so much ‘sweet’ness pacificated me—and 
to-day I smile and sigh over it. He died at twenty.” 

“OQ, I have one of those albums,” said Salus, ‘tin which 
dignified business and professional men are represented 
by flourishes and scrawls, bespeaking remembrance, and 
signed ‘Eddie Thus,’ or ‘Josie That.’ These young people 
build better than they know when they devote the page to 
a piea for a ‘place on Memory’s tablet.’ The chances are 
that but for the fading autograph at least half these old 
‘friends’ would never be thought of again.” 

“T must not forget to tell you what I fount! in my 
journal,” said Gloriana, ‘‘written the day I left the 
grammar school; and, by the by, my journals have many 
such flashing and original sentiments. Lua little cramped 
hand, not first cousin to my writing now, I stated: 
‘There are deep wells of Knowledge from which I fain 
would drink. How little time is left to learn so much! 
I believe we shall be learning through eternity!’ AndI 
suppose I closed the book with a smile like a Cheshire 
cat o’er spreading my features. I had written another 
noble sentiment.” 

*O, the poor little girl! [could weep over her, and 
every one of wy thirty-odd selves,” said Salus; ‘‘talk 
about a dual personality! We have been as many differ- 
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ent people as we have lived years. In fact I have been/|lessly on throughout these pleasing preparations, and 


able to see myself change, mentally and spiritually, and! from which one gleans endless store of anecdote, of 
sometimes physically, from one day to another. Werise| information, and of character-hint. Here are a few 
con stepping stones of our dead selves to happier, or at | such gleanings, from a few such séances 

least to different states of being. And I suppose it is the -° 

“No, [don't goto the Théatre Franca‘'s; I'm not nv 
that makes it such heart-wringing business to touch old | to it, and that’s a fact! I've given up going to Europe to 


ghostly atmosphere attending all these outlived selves 


) 


letters and diaries and photographs. improve my mind; you've noidea of the bless d calm 


“Tl have a little tintype album left over from my early | that has setiled upon me with the conviction that I 


school days that is near to being the death of me The | haven't any mind; and so it doesn’t matter a bit if I just 


album was a philopena present,” recalled Gloriana; ‘‘there| go in and have a good time! So I dou't go to the 


are pictures in it of those whom I used to consider | Francais; I goto the Cirque, and find an entertainment 
elderly, for at one time everybody, old and young, had | just at my leve'. La-~t time I went, they did the ¢ 
tintypes taken. Iam surprised to find how yoang those | tians-in-the Roman arena act and talk about realism! 
old people were. And [am more sarprised to find how} They let the lions get right hangry, you know, befor 
old the young people are. Among others is a well-known | they let °«m out, snd then they mixed raw meatin with 
Soston doctor whom I knew in his young days. Whata | the stoffiog of the Christians—you needu’t laugh! You 
slender stripling he was! And vow, [should not veoture | know I mean the made-up figures that stood for th 
to guess at what notch his combined celebrity and avoir- |; Christians!—and the way those lions went at ‘em, and 


dupois would tip the beam. tore ‘em apart, and got their jaws and paws all nice and 


‘‘Some of the young boys are widuwers now. Ardalmost/| gory, was lovely to see. Tanks and steam-engines aud 
all my schoolmates are presiding over families. There| buzz-saws are tame, beside that performan 
are pictures of myself, too; shoals of them And not * 
one, ever so far back, that has not a sadness in the eyes “I’m tired of beaten paths, and lately I've been 
as if the phctographer forgot to tell me to look pleasant, | doing odd corners of Brittany [like the Breton folk; 


or L saw what lay through and along the vista of life. | there’s a tang of the aboriginal, the gypsy-ish about 


0, iv’s sorry business, house-cleaning, if one takes time to} them: they have no finnicky Freoch ways Do vou know 


open folded leaves. Let’s not do it any more.” that—they have the courage of their desires, these 


You will just let me inquire,” 


said Salus, ‘‘what you} Bretons!—on one coastwise highway there is a shrine 


think of your former taste in dres-ing for a picture? | dedicatedto Nétre Dame de la Huai Our Lady of Hate! 
Aren't you proud of the way you did your hair, and | There they go, o' nights, and pledge candies and offer 
grat: ful that you havea picture of every ornament you | ings if she willdo vengeance for them on thosre whose 
ever had—save a me.k and quiet spirit? ” names they whisper through the dark Il am New 
‘| shall always app eciate best,” said Gleriana com-| England born and bred, with as Puritanic a conscience 
placently, ‘the picture I secured at fifteen, for which I} as anybody; but I have seen the time I should lite 


stole out at the back door array d in my elder sister’s | hurry, with the moon under a cloud, aloag that rough 


{ wore a cellu-|+ea-road, and say—from my heart of hearts, if under my 
loid ‘choker,” too, and an amiable expression. If I didn’t} breath—a prayer to Our Lady of Hate. What 


best polka-dot gown, buttoned before 


pagans 


look nice I couldn't see the reason why.” Christians are! No wonder Browning talks about 


‘“‘T used to go on the principle,” said Salus, ‘‘that if a 


‘ 


° ° ‘ the Christ 
little frizs was becoming a good deal cf frizz must be} Whose sad face, from the Cross, sees only this 


more so, and I used to crimp every hair on my head to} After the paseion of a thousand years!’ 


a state of African crispness; and then wonder that my es 


picture had no, the repose that stamps the caste of Ver: “Yes—and did you know that queer streak o° th 
de Vere.” black, in Breton blood, speaks even at their weddi: 
fi 


“It's some comfort to me,” said Gloriana, “to know | f€4Sts? Side by side with the wedding garments, they 


that we weren't foolish all alone Ila one of Halicarn- | fashion the shrouds the bride and Dridczroom are some 


assuy’s old trunks I found a time-worn book with pen- day to wear; and those shrouds are hung, just behind 


the table, among the gay festal wedding trappings 


Doesn’t that sound lke the Heimskringla, or the sto 


cilled records of the days when he was callower than 
ever we were He must have been somewhere in his 
‘teens, and probably was love sick, for he wrote: ‘O tea the Niebelungenlud? But it’s quite true; I've seen it 


there is a sadness of feeling beyond the power of tongue | More than once.’ 


to expre-s; when memory reverts to happier days gone 


by, and brings them to a comparison with the present of [t's no use saying the impossible questions Americans 


bitterest woe.’ It may have been copied frou a ‘Golden | @fe asked are nothing but newspaper yarns! A young 


lreasury, I suspect that it was, but evidently it voiced | ['alian, of a name all Europe knows, asked me onc 
his sentiments. He has a gocd deal to say about Miss S. | Solute, utter seriousness, what tribe I belonged to! 
M. E , and Miss X. Y. Z., but I haven't had the heart to | | told him the tribe of Dam. Then he asked me what 
show him that superannuated old ghost of h mself. [ | costume I wore when I was at home, and I told him three 
shouldn’t thank anyone to do as much for me.” | ostrich feathers; except in a high wind, when I was 
afraid they might be broken, and I took ’em off.” 


‘*Well, Gloriana,” said Salus, stoutly, ‘‘I advise you to 
finish up your house cleaning. Make a clean sweep of | “— 
these dreadful old things, as I have. They will grow ‘Well, and don’t Americans ask questions, too, | 


more and more uncanny to you every year, and Ican/| Should liketo know? What about that young woman 


easily believe that you don’t want to leave them for pos- | Whom [heard ask a Roman monsignor, with all his e 
terity to scoff at. Bundle them up, love letters and sen- 
timental journals and all the ‘creepy’ possessions that | /ereditary | 
you have, and make a bonflre.—The meeting now stands 
adjourned to Wednesday,the eleventh. A full attendance! 
is requested.” You know when one goes abroad every summer, the re- 
And then the ‘chiel” stole out ard mused over that) ™¢™brance-to-friends business gets to be a pull on th 
queer, unprotitable and behind-the-times Club-Meeting. purse-strings, rather. So now-a-days I find out, before 
| I go, the pet idol of a given number of my friends, an 
[bring them a pressed flower from that idol’s grave 
It’s mighty inexpensive, and on my word it delights ’em 
FLEETING SHOWS. | more than the things I used to waste untold : 


clesiastical trappings on, if the Papal succession wer 


po 


s’ * 
* 


‘Do you know the great souvenir scheme I’ve hit on? 


GEORGIA ALLEN PECK } 





shekels on 
inlet a ete aaa | One young woman never looked so tenderly on me as 
: , | when I helped her paste the rose I had brought her from 
' Now, for many lucky folk, is the happy time of | Mus. Browning’s grave into hercopy of ‘Sonnets from 
flitting; theirs is the delight of turning their faces | the Portugese.’ And the number of leaves from Brow: 
toward the salty streets at whose end one glimpses | jpe’s last resting-place I’ve rejuiced the souls of Sean. 
forests of masts; of climbing up to the steamer offices aio Sah eemiahane withal . .. He's ice in the 
whose very arm-chairs and ledgers have a delightful, Abbey, you say? Of course he is —but. Great ese? 
inexplicable, appropriate smell o’ the sea about them; of | They don't know that! Besides, his aveve is eave dios 
choosing a stateroom amidships and puttiag diplomatic | ered with green things, wreaths and so on vou know 
Wheels in motion to secure a seat at the Captain's table; | and so the leaves do come from his grave aes all on the 
to brush the dust from red-covered guidebooks, and tie a| square. © but it’s a lovely scheme— and so cheng! ” 
tourist-tag to one’s steamer-chair; ina word, to make | ee 
ready for Europe. - 


‘You don’t suppose I go to the country? Dr. John 
son truly said that one green fleld was exactly like anot! 
er green field, and if I wanted green fields, I wouldn 
waste money on the Cunard company. No, sir! Straigh'! 
to London as fast as the North-Western can carry m« 
and straight to the Charing-Cross hotel, in the very 


oP 
The unlucky folk for whom there is no such happy 
flitting can only, like Glory-Mc-Whirk, get ‘grabs and 
glimpses’ from afar; can only have such Lenten joy as 
the jumping on trunks that their owners may lock them; 


of pouring hoarded pennies into the hands of Bon| heart and thick of the press and the crowd and thé 
Marché shoppers, in the hope that thus cast upon the 


noise and the bustle; the shops and the monuments 
waters they may come back, in the form of gloves, after | where every sight and sound and smell says city,‘ 
many days; of straightening out confusions of identity, —where eel high you climb mf par ria anythin 4 
in the travellers’ mind, between Giotto and Garibaldi, but the roof-stretch poe a city.— hare Ir one th ce I is 
that there may not be one more tale to tell of American | fercet hein asa senate forgets he lf : : ‘ 5 4 
impossibilities; and--there is much compensation, too, ae Ne eee ae ae i cha 


os | there [ work!” 
in this—of assisting in the broken chat that goes end-! 


DorotTHy LUNDT. 
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A BALLAD OF BARDs. 


BY HERBERT FE. CLARKE. 

Who are these singing beside the way, 
Where life’s full current streams fast and free, 
With solemn faces that seem to say 
. , 


Not a commonplat folk are W 


Star-struck, leaden-eyed, sad to sce, 
Their breasts they beat and their hands they wring; 
For well they wot it is fate’s decree 


Nob dy listens howe’er they sing 


'-* 


They crown each other with boughs of bay; 
Each unto each do they bend the Eree; 
They all write poems that never will pay, 
Because they are better than poems should be. 
But ah! they sing not to gain a fee, 
That were a shameful, sordid thing. 
W hat do they sing for? Vanitie! 
Nobody listens howe’er they sing. 


“Work,” says one, ‘‘ while ‘tis called to-day, 
For night soon endeth thy work and thee 
And forward the world’s work goes, and they 
’Neath the kindly shade of a wayside tree, 
Sit, singing their songs in a minor key, 
With wail of flute and thrumming of string: 
Life's tide tears past, and the swift years flee, 


Nobody listens howe’er they sing 


ENVOY. 


Prince, I am one of them, woe 


Ls me! 
Pricee, I am one of them: there's the sting 
That none may suspect it, | shout in glee, 


Vol listens hovre’er they sing!” 


LITERATURE. 


PROM SURREY TO SPENSER. 
ENGLISH WRITERS An Attempt towards a Historv of English 
Literature By Henry Morley, LL.D. Vol. Vill. From 
Surrey to Spenser. London: Cassell & Company. 


A history of English Literature which already com- 


ses eigbt volumes and contemplates an additional 
velve hardly needs the deprecation conveyed in the 
vord ‘attempt.’ 

Mr. Morley has undertaken to show the connection 


tween the history of England and its literature. ‘‘This 


ysuld be done,” he says, ‘‘only by following, as closely 


as possible, the lives and labors of many from 


time.” He 
has done this at considerable length, and there are long 


men, 
generation to generation, along the course of 


passages which seem more like history for the sake of 
history than history in connection with literature. 
Beginning with ‘Surrey of the deathless lay,’ it is Inter- 
esting to learn that the Lady Geraldine was a little girl 
who served as a convenient lay-figure to receive the warm 


protestations which Surrey poured out after the fashion of | 


his time, it being ‘bad form’ to address them to his wife. 
It isa little singular that in the Italian revival which 
marked this period, the ottava rima should have taken 
root in English literature, while the terza rima only sur- 
vives—if it can be said to survive—in the closing lines 
of the sonnet, itself a loan from the Italian. The differ- 
ent variations in the mechanism of the {sonnet are given 
iu detail, as they deserve to be, since the sonnet has be- 
come one of the leading forms of English verse. 

Those who have ever tried to read the early 
ballads must thank Mr. Morley for clearing up one prob- 
lem, at least. That exasperating irregularity which 
seems to defy all rules is only apparent, and springs 
from the fact that there were certain elisions in the 
speech of that day which the priated words do not give; 
also, that certain mono-yllables were sometimes split in 
twain by a well-rolled r. If our descendents make a 
separate syllable of the ‘ed’ in the past tense and past 
principle, they will find a stumbling-block in the greater 
part of ver-e of the present day. 

We must uvlearn at least one familiar commonplace in 
the history of English literature: ‘Ralph Roister Doister’ 
takes the place of ‘Gammer Gurton’s Needle’ as the first 
English comedy. ‘Gorboduc’ still ho'ds out as the first 
English tragedy in blank verse, Norton’s name being 
associated with Sackville’s in its authorship. Roger 
Ascham, the most lovable of teachers and a worthy fore- 
runner of Arnold of Rugby, comes to the front again 
with his ‘Schoolmaster;’ which Lyly in his ‘Euphues’ 
translated into the familiar language of the Court, 
crystalizing—or, rather, preserving in amber—the ‘ele- 
gant English’ of his day. ‘Euphues,’ Mr. Morley says, 
was ‘‘an outcome of elaborate talk”—what the Chinese 
would probably call ‘eleglant talkee.’ 

There are glimpses of those characters who played 
important parts at the time of the reformation of the 
Church of England—Latimer, Hooper, Gardner, Parker 
and others. Anglo-Saxon, known then as ‘First-English,’ 
became a revived study under those who, like Parker, 
desired to show that the Anglican Church, during its 
earlier centuries, was free from the rites and doctrines 
of the Church of Rome—at least, from the erroneous 
ones;—a line of study which High Churchmen of the 


present day might find interesting and consolatory. Con- 


siderable space is also devoted to the chroniclers—Stow, 4 


English | 
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Holinshed, Campion and others; and the earlier drama 
receives its full share of attention. 

Mr. Morley’s summaries are excellent and his sketches 
of the more important works are of value. He states 
philosophically the use of all diflerences of opinion as ove 
of those means by which humanity is raised ‘from Cali- 
ban to Christ;’ and he sums up the moral earnestness 
which has done so much for the English race when he 
says ‘A religious sense of duty is the mainspring of 
the English character and we are safe until it 
breaks.” And the mest thorough golng pessimist must 
hope that it will not break until we have the last volume 
of Mr. Mortey’s History of English Literature. 

ARTHUR CHAMBERLAIN. 


FOLLY AND FRESH AIR. 


FOLLY AN D FRESH AIK. By Eden Phillpotts. New York: Har 
per & brothers. 


This is a book to be thankful for. There is an abund- 
ance of genuine fun in it, while at the same time there 
are serious passages, which are quite as good in their 
Way as the funny ones, to furnish that background and 
relief whose lack often makes the reading of a humorous 
book a very solemn— and tedious— matter. The book 
hasa unity of treatment, too; the incidents are not 
brought in hap-hazard, with the slightest thread of story 
which can possibly be made to serve for their connec- 
occurs too frequently in those 
books which are written 


tion;—a thing which 


avowedly for the reader’s 
amusement. 


It is the story of a fortnight’s fishing-trip about 
Dartmoor in Devonshire, and while the author does not 
slight the description of the fishing, he gives much space 
to the other incidents of the trip. The reader is not 
if a Penny Reading 
is hinted at in one chapter, there is sure to be a full ac- 


annoyed by any unfulfilled promises 
: J h I 


count of itin another; and an amusing account it is! 
The author’s suggestions for a congregational etiquette 
book ought to be considered by any young woman who 
misbehaves during service—I can recall one who kept up 


anintermittent rumble of conversation with her escort | 


during the chants, hymns and glorias; a conversation 
modulated but not repressed by the looks of reproof 
which were directed at her from time to time. 

The author’s account of his brother's (the Doctor's) 
performances during one night, which ultimately drove 
him into one corner of the room, and the bland uncon- 
sciousness of the Doctor onthe following morning, fs an 
excellent bit of fun; and so is their unnecessary excur- 
sion over Dartmoor in the night when in quest of Aunt 
Sophia, whose lovable character is sketched briefly but 
clearly. The Doctor's love-story adds to the variety of 
the incidents, and the poem which the two concoct be- 
tween twelve and one, a. m., in praise of the young lady, 
is quite what might be expected under the circum- 
stances. 

Indeed, there is a life-like alr about the entire book 
| which suggests that the narration keeps reasonably near 
lito the adventures of an actual outing. It is a bright 
| book; a jolly book; a book to read and laugh over; and 
| preéminently a book to take into the country for the 
solace and delight of the reader on a rainy day. 

The binding, in light green and silver, is quite as 
agreeable in its way as is the book itself. 


MAX O'RELL’S NEW BOOK. 


| ENGLISH PHARISEES AND FRENCH CROCODILES. By Max C’Rell. 
| New York: Cassell Publishing Company. 


Max O'Rell (M. Paul Blouet) is always diverting; his 
remarks have the harmless irresponsibility of after-dinner 
conversation with a grain of truth to a bushel of good- 
natured nonsense. 


Nothing could be more stupid than to 
take his criticisms seriously; they are the chat of a witty 
' man who desires to make his point while he entertains 
| the company. 
ate, suppose or distort points of evidence, but it is only 
the evidence at the mock trial, after all; when the fun is 
over, he will commend the good traits on the opposite 
side. 

This being the case, what does it matter that he 
should show, statistically, that Catholic [reland is more 
moral than Protestant Ireland, and gravely cite this as 

| evidence that the Church of Rome is the champion of 
purity; while he omits all statistics of Spain and Italy? 
Or that he should ignore the history of Parliamentary 
government lon England in his criticism of the House of 
Lords, and declare that ‘‘England is governed by the 
eldest sons of the aristocracy?” 


When the fact serves him as well as does the fable, he | 


shows shrewdness and good sense; as in his comments 
on the proper treatment of revolutionists. Praising the 
| English method, and contrasting it with the French, he 
' says: ‘“‘The proper cure for the mania for demonstra- 
tions is not the sword, but a little cold water. Try how 
many followers you will get for a standard of revolt 
jraised with the cry: ‘The people are being syringed!’” 
He is probably correct in saying that the Frenchman 


exaggerates his evil propensities and conceals his de- | 
votion—Coppée’s story of ‘My Friend Meurtrier’ is a/| 
case in point—but it is more than doubtful whether the ' 


Englishman can fairly be cited as an example of the oppo- 
| site trait. 
Like the majority of French writers, he is fond of 


He is a special pleader who will exagger- | 


7 


emphasizing his points by putting them in detached 


phrases. This is well. Up toacertain point. But it is 
dangerous. To carry it very far. It suggests the 
jounces. Ona poor road. Inthe country. 


A reviewer of a dramatic turn of mind might assume 
thatallof Max O'Rell’s statements were absolute matters 
of fact, and write from that point of view; but he would 
run the danger of being taken for an idiot rather thana 
satirist. Lrony is apt to be misunderstood. 

ANOTHER PEPPER BOOK. 

FIVE LITTLE PEPPERS GROWN Ur. A sequel to Five Little 
Peppers Midway. By Margaret Sidney. Illustrated by 
Mente. Boston: D. Lothrop Company. 

Those who have followed the fortunes of the ‘Five 
Peppers’ in the earlier volumes of the ‘Pepper’ series will 
be glad to renew their acquaintance with them in their 
‘grown-tp’ period. Polly is the heroine of the present 
volume, though Phronsie remains as dear as ever. The 
glimpses that the reader obtains of the publishing house 
of D. Loth—that is to say—D. Marlow and Co. make up 
a bitof interesting realism by way of contrast to the 
sturdy romanticism which characterizes this story as it 
does juvenile literature in general. 


The most thorough going realist will scarcely regret 
that fact, however; certainly the loss of the ‘Pepper’ 
books—not to mention ‘Little Lord Fauntleroy,’ ‘Dear 
| Daughter Dorothy,’ and other books of that style—would 
|be a high price to pay for the extensionof the tleld of 
realism into nursery literature. If, 
however, the realists care to set up the claim that Miss 
Alcott’s ‘Little Women’ (which really founded the school 
to which the ‘Pepper’ books belong) was 
realistic, who shall say them nay? 

The illustrations in this volume do not call for very 
high commendation, and a line of text seems to be want- 
\ing at the bottom of page 269. 


and school-time 


genuinely 


The story itself is an 
enjoyable one, and the lessons which it teaches incident- 
ally are sound and sweet and worthy of all praise. 

| . 


commeneeeeb amen 
} MR. FULLER'S CHEVALIER. 


THE CHEVALIER OF PEYSIERI-VANT. By flenry B. Fuller 
New York: The Century Company. 


‘“‘Ah, we must write our best; it’s the great thing we 
can do in the world, on the right side. People 
may not read you at sight, may not like you, but there’s a 
chance they’ll come round; the only way to court the 
chance is to keep it up—always to keep it up.” 

This excellent doctrine, which Mr. Henry James puts 
into the mouth of Gabriel Nash, has a loyal follower in 
Mr. Fuller. The Century Company’s new and revised 
edition of his little masterpiece, with the grac ful Italian 
design upon its cover and its admirable initial illustrations 
to the chapters, is a suitable dress for the delicate humor 
and fascinating setting forth of Italian life with which 
Mr. Fuller delights his readers. 

That he should show us the charm of Italy and at the 
same time make us sensible of the weakness and empti- 
ness of the life that he exhibits, isa triumph of patrict- 
ism as well as of literary art. The atmosphere of the 
Contessa’s féte in the Roman theatre at Tusculum per- 
vades the entire book—its elegance, its whimsically, its 
light suggestion of the antique world. 

It is alittle ungracious to count the motes in a sun- 
beam, but if Mr. Fuller would be rather more careful as 
to the position of his adverbs—if he would avoid sepa- 
rating the sign of the infinitive from its verb, for 
instance—he would remove the only blemish (a very 
small one) from a style which has that ease and grace 
which belongs to a true classic. 


LORD PALMERSTON, 
VISCOUNT PALMERSTON, K.G. By the Marquis of Lorne, K. T. 


Of the Series, The Queen’s Prime Ministers. Edited by St 
J. Reid. New York: Harper & Brothers. o SNe 


Lord Palmerstcn was in the habit, in letters and mem- 
oranda, of making an elaborate statement of the reasons 
that actuated him in his course. The euthor has given 
us liberal extracts from these, especially in reference to 
the condzct cf foreign afairs, thus permitting the Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs and her Majesty’s Prime 
Minister to speak for himself. We get a rapid view 
of the political career of Lord Palmerston, and of the 
political changes of Europe from 1815 to 1865. The 
eminent Lord was eminently satisfied with himself, with 


England, and with the day and generation in which he 
lived. 


NEW EOOKS. 





SWALLOW FLIGHTS. By Louise Chandler Moulton. 


B 
Roberts bros. Price, $1.25. nell 


THE NEW HARRY AND Lucy. By Edward E. Hale and Lucreti; 
P. Hale. Boston: Roberts Bros. Price, $1.25. le 


| THE LOVER’S YEAR-BOOK OF POETRY. By 


: Horace Parker 
Chandler. Boston: Robert Bros. Price, $1.25. wae 
SENSE AND SENSIBILITY. By Jane Austen. In 2 Vols. B 
| Roberts Bros. Price, $2.50. : Basten 


A GERMAN SCIENCE READER. By J. Howard Gore, B. 8.. P 
D. Boston: D.C. Heath & Co. Price, 80c. ; > 
THE TECHNIQUE OF REST. By Anna C. Brackett. New Y 
Harper & Bros. Boston: For Sale by W. B. Clarke & a 
THE HERESEY OF MEHETABEL CLARK. 
Slosson. New York: Harper & Bros. 
W.B. Clarke & Co. 


| 
In SILK ATTIRE. By William Black. New York: arpe 
i Bros. Boston; For Sale by W. B. Clarke & Co. matper @ 


By Annie Trumbull 
Boston: For Sale by 
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ition of new members, was discussed. The essay pre- 


|pared for this meeting by the Kev. Alonzo Quint of 


FRANKLIN MOREY, 
Real Estate and Investments 


927 SEVENTEENTH ST., DENVER, COL. 


FOR SALE 


(A000 Acres 21-2 Miles of Cheyenne City 


WYOMING, ALL FENCED, $120,000. 
REFERENCES: 
DENVER NATIONAL BANK. 


DENVER LOAN AND TRUST CO. 
Correspondence solicited. 





LOVE, DEATH, AND SORROW, 


BY JOHN WHITE CHADWICK. 
Upon a day of flerce and blinding rain, 
One they called Love was wed with one called Death : 
She lovely 9s the rose, its breath her breath ; 
He swart as night; and duly of these twain 
A child was born called Sorrow; and with pain 
Like unto theirs whom nothing comforteth 
Love clove to him: ‘My all In all,” 
‘*And if be die, for what can I be fain?” 


she eaith, 


Then Wisdom came and said, ‘‘O foolish one, 
Why dost thou fear?—for Death is passing strong ; 
And thou, O Love, art yet more strong than he, 
For all his brawn. Wherefore thou needs’t not shun 
Hurt for thy Sorrow; he shall live as long 
As thou canst wish; yea, only die with thee.” 


New England Magazine. 
DOINGS OF THE SOCIETIES. 


The principal interest at the Annual Meeting of the | 
Boston Society of Natural History on Wednesday even- | 
ing centred about the reports of the officers and the 
election. 

The annual report of the Curator, Prof. Alpheus 
Hyatt, was in facta brief review of the progress of the 
Museum of the Society discussing in detail 
the various departments, the methods of teaching, the | 
relations with affiliated institutions, together with a 
report in greater detail of the progress of the past year. 

Following this, the Directors of the Natural History 
Gardens and Aquaria reported through their chairman, 
Mr. T. H. Scudder. The condition of the ground upon | 
which the proposed buildings at the Marine Park at | 
City Point are to be placed was shown, and the pro- 
gress which had been made towards the securing of sub- 
scriptions with which to complete the work was stated. 
While a considerable amount of money has been | 
pledged, still this is hardly yet sufficient to warrant the | 
beginning of any work. The interest displayed, how- | 
ever, is considered as indicative of excellent success, and | 
the committee felt encouraged in the matter. Plans of | 
the proposed buildings were shown and explained by the 
architect, Mr. Sturgis, and these were evidently well 
fitted for the preliminary needs of the work as well as to 
its extension to almost any possible degree of growth. 

The reports of the Secretary, Librarian and Treasurer | 
were read, showing the Society to have had well attended | 
meetings, a rapidly increasing library and a fairly good | 
balance in the treasury. 

The Walker prize awards were then made as follows: 
First, $100, to Baron Gerard de Geer of Stockholm, | 
Sweden, for an essay on ‘Pleistocene Changes of Levels 
in Eastern North America;’ second, $50, to Prof. | 
William M. Davis of Harvard University, for an essay | 
on the ‘The Sub-Glacial Origin of the Eskers.’ 

The election resulted in the choice of the following | 
officers: President, William H. Niles; vice-presidents, | 
B. Joy Jeffries, Samuel Wells and Charles S. 
curator, Alpheus Hyatt; secretary, Samuel Henshaw; 
treasurer, Edward T. Bouvé; librarian, 
shaw; councillors for three years, 
Henry Brooks, William 


since 1870, 


Minot; 


Samuel Hen- | 
Edward T. Bouvé, | 
A. Jeffries, Miss Susannah | 
Minns, John Ritchie, Jr. ; Alfred P. Rockwell, Charles 
S. Sargent, Warren Upham; councillor for two years, 
William S. Bryant: councillor for one year, Nathaniel T 
Kidder. 

With a few graceful words of thanks ,to the Society 
for the courtesy uniformly extended to him, the ex: | 
president, Prof. G. L. Goodale, declared the meeting | 
adjourned. 

At the regular meeting of the Historic Genealogical 
Society on Wednesday, the majority of the officers, 
some thirteen in number, handed in their resignations, 
to take effect at the close of the June meeting of the | 
Society. A nominating committee was appointed and 


| evening. 


cal phenomena. 


| tainly is one of the most complex of 


| Round Table in place of a series of lectures. 
| thought that the Association might take the 
| large and inclusive Alumni Circle for post-graduate work. 


course, 
' 


} exhibition—the fifth one— of the 


}is now-a-days the fine art of photography; 


jin the 
| well. 


- | pictures, all 
, prints are his own 


| Dover, entitled “lhe Capture of Fort William and Mary 
in 1775,’ was read by Rev. Mr. Cobb. 


The motion, which was voted during the sessicn, that 
members in the vicinity of Boston be notified by mail of 
the meetings, is certainly an essential which in these 
days of numerous engagements can not be neglected by 
any live s-ciety. 

Prof. William James presided at the meeting of the 
American Branch of the Society for Psychical Research, 
held at the rooms of Society of Natural History, Tuesday 
He opened the proceedings with some interest- 
ing remarks in regard tothe question-sheets sent out for 
the purpose of collecting testimony with respect to psychi- 
Out of 5600 replies received, 540, Pro- 
fessor James reported, had been affirmative, showing that 
about one person out of 140 in the community has ex- 
perienced hallucinations. A paper by Dr. A. Blair Shaw, 
entitled ‘“‘A Report of Some Thought 
Transference,” was read by Secretary Hodgson. It 
scribed a number of successful 


Experiences in 
de- 
cases of thought trans- 
ference, and spoke of the advantage of more frequent ex- 
periments of this nature. A paper, written by F. W. H. 
Myers and read by the Secretary was entitled ‘‘On the 
Indications of Continued Knowledge of Terrane Facts on 
the Part of Phantasms of the Dead.” It opened with the 
observation that ‘‘Whatever else a ghost may be, it cer- 
and 
a number of good 


phenomena,” 


proceeded to illustrate this fact by 


| ghost stories. 


At the annual meeting of the New England Chautau- 
qua Association the plan of work forthe next season was 


discussed. There seemed to be a very general sentiment 


|in favor of bringing in rather more of the Chautauqua 
; methods at the monthly 
| individual participation in the work, the responsive ser- 


meetings of the Association— 


vice, a social hour, and the usual arrangements for a 
It was 


form of a 


A definite decision was left to a committee who will meet 
at South Framingham during the Summer Assembly. 


THE PHOTOGRAPHIC EXHIBITION. 


The exhibition is a charming one; but it may be de- 
sirable to clear up one point at the start. It is not, of 
a Boston Art Club exhibition, that club 
kindly gives the use of its Neither is it only 
an exhibition by the Boston Club. It is a joint 
Photographic Society 
of Philadelphia, the Society of Amateur Photographers 
of New York, together with other kindred organizations 
—indeed, it is open to all photographers— with the Cam- 
era Club acting as host and exhibiting with the others. 
Those who are experts in photography— who com- 


though 
galleries. 
Camera 


| prehend the mysteries of developers, plates and prints, 
|to whom Eiko-Hydro, Cramer Isocho, 


Aristo, Platinum, 
Bromide and other even more mystical terms are familiar 
| expressions —c an appreciate the wealth of information 
{that such an exhibition affords inthe technique of what 
but the first 
thing, perhaps, which strikes the uninitiated visitor is 


| the wonderful variety of tones that can be seen in these 


different pictures. 
Miss Alice G. 


There is the delicate, 
Chandler's collection, especially noticeable 
snow-scenes; and in Miss Sarah J. Eddy's as 
The gem of Miss Eddy’s pictures ia that one of 


silvery effect in 


‘a cat, whose fur has the perfection of furry texture. In 


contrast with this comes the powerful, 
'and shade of 


Rembrant light 
‘The Toper’ and ‘Lighten our Darkness, O 
Lord !’—the latter as good ina serious way as ‘Crewel 
(cruel) Works’ y the same artist (Mr. Lyddell Sawyer) 
is in the humorous vein. The masculine victim of a five 
|o’clock tea sits with his knees pressed together, cup and 
saucer in one hand, cake in the other, no table withis 
| Teac h; and two young ladies, who are engaged in fancy- 
| work, show a cool indifference to his perplexity. But 
‘he has my sympathy. 

There is nearly every conceivable gradation iv black 
and white between these two effects, which may fairly be 
| called the extremes of the scale; but there are photo- 
| graphs in other hues which open a new field for beautiful 
effects ; for while there are no polychromatic photographs 
upon the walls there are many monochromes which have 

a richness or adelicacy that seems quite as satisfactory 


to the eye as a variety of culors. 


Mr. H. A. Latimer, who exhibits 
of whose exposures, 


work, 


some thirty-odd 
developments and 
one of his prints 
| from enlarged negatives —‘A Cuban Hut, Campo Flor- 
ido, Cuba’—a wonderful, deep reddish brown; a color 
that characterizes some of the other photographs by the 


shows in 


| same artist and which is seen here and there among the 
|works of a number of other exhibitors. 
(Germany), 


‘Wuerzburg 
has delicate, 
is clear at the horizon, while 
cumulous clouds—a difficult 


by Mr. Ferdinand Ruppert, 
| brown tones. The sky 
| higher up there are full, 


effect finely given. Among the portraits of pretty women 


the regular business of the session, including the elec- Lin graceful poses, by Mr. James L. Breese, there is one 


| sea. 





in a delightfully rich, dull red—a fine reprodactioa of 
the red-chalk tones of early Italian art—as the catalogue 
intimates. Of the pictures by Mr. Clement Williams, F. 
R. I. B. A., the three marines are decidedly bluish in 
color—with a greenish tinge, perhaps— and are magnifi- 
cent studies of cloud-forms and of moonlight on the 
These were made from direct negatives, 20x16 
inches, through a ‘‘pale smoked glass screen in front of 
the lens, the invention of exhibitor.” The fourth, a 
woodland scene, was taken direct. ‘The four negatives 
are untouched, and no double printing.” This moonlight, 
be it said, is a very different moonlight from that given 
in the usual ‘Doge’s Palsce,’ ‘Grand Canal,’ etc. 

Mr. George B. Wood's ‘Gloucester Harbor’ is in tones 
of deep blue; the color being finely managed. ‘Nothing 
Merry about Christmas with Us,’ by the same artist, 
shows a flock of turkeys contemplating a number of their 
slaughtered kindred hung up by their—claws— in the 


market. There are several humorous subjects, though 
the serious ones predominate. Mr. John L. Stettinius’s 


‘Temptation’—a small doggy who succumbs to the at- 
tractions of a plate of cakes which were not intended 
for him—is an excellent series. The artist puts in this 
plea in mitigation of the theft: ‘‘There are crimes, 
made by the occasion, and temptations which 
nature cannot master or forbear”—a specious and so- 
phistical justification for any rascality. 
vant a dog, that he should do this thing?” 
might say, considering the connection. His yictures of 
a small child taking a sea-bath make up another humor- 
ous serious—and their technical quality 
their fun. 

Mr. M. E. Rencurrel’s bromide Yenlargement of ‘A 
Twilight Melody,’ though it gives the graceful pose of 
the figure and the fine use of Greek drapery, fis not—and 
probably cannot—be ,as pleasing in tone as was the 
original; as those who have seen thejsmaller print can 
testify. 

One distinction should be [noticed,] which exists be- 
tween professional and amateur work in photography 
The aim of the professional photographer (Webster 
says ‘‘ist;” but the Catalogue ‘‘er’s) is most always to 
get a perfectly focussed and clear picture—fogginess 
is his horror. But the amateur likes to make 
ments, to try for a Falleresque haziness, a softness 
without retouching; for retouching is his bugbear, it 
takes the life and character ont of a photograph, and he 
luathes it as a truly ‘sincere’ wood-carver abominates 
sand-papering. So Mr. Benjamin Kimball's studies from 
Antigone (not retouched) have an interest in their dim- 


venial 


“Is thy ser- 


— one 


is as good as is 


experi- 


ness—though their lines are in focus—quite apart 
from the charm of the subject. So, too, has Mr. 


John E. Dumont’s ‘An Interruption;’ {and others could 
probably be mentioned of which this would be true. His 
‘The Prescription,’ showing an elderly apothecary among 
his retorts, might have been called (remembering Brown- 
ing) ‘The Laboratory—Moderne Régime;’ and his ‘Lis- 
tening to the Birds’ has all the effect fof an etching in 
tone. 

The ‘Roses and (Foliage Studies,’ 
Livcoln, show fine modelling in full tones. ‘Japanese 
Dancing Girls,’ by Mr. Walter G. Chase, are gracefal in 
their poses, and have a pretty suggestionjof ‘Yam Yum’ 
and her companions in the Mikado. Mr. Alfred Stiegn- 
litz’s ‘Stones of Venice’ is, if I mistake not, a photo- 
graph of a portion of one of Mr. Francis W. Loring’s 
delightful paintings of Chioggia; and Mr. Francis Moran- 
di’s ‘Waterville Road and Mad River,’ with its sunflecked 
beauty, deserved a better fate than to be ‘skied.’ Every- 
thing cannot be ‘on} the line,’ however—any more than 
every picture can be mentioned inthis article; [which 
must be my excuse for the number of good 
omitted. 

There are fascinating {marines and beseeching por- 
traits and lovely woodlands—the exhibition is particu- 
larly strong in the first two. Then there are the frames, 
some of them quite as artistic as are the pictures, and 
the sumptuous, illustrated Catalogue, with its wealth 
of technical lore (and advertisements)—a thoroughly 
satisfactory plece of work; the suitable complement of a 
delightful exhibition. 


byjMr. Edwin H. 


things 


ARTHUR CHAMBERLAIN. 





Impressionism—A Protest. 





To the Editor of the Commonwealth: 


The interest that has been excited by Impressionism 
in art warrants the quoting of a few passages from a 
letter received by me from one of the most faithful 
representatives of that school—if, indeed, he is not 
founding a schoolof his own. Ido not give his name, 
as he did not write for publication. Perhaps I do not 
need to give it. 

“‘T intended,” he says in his letter, ‘‘to write to you 
ere this, but have been rather discouraged by the finan- 
cial result of my exhibition, which has upset all my 


plans. I am getting very tired of the criminal 
stupidity of the human race. It is always the same 
story. Men in all walks of art who have the misfortune 


to be more or less personal and will not whittle off the 
corners of their ‘eccentricity’ to suit the masses have a 
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hard time of it. I think Icanexplain to you why I have | 
produced about thirty pictures a year. Some of the| 
motives were painted four or five times; the best one was | 
preserved, the rest consigned to the flames—they weren't | 
even kept to be sold after death! And yet I am accused | 
of insincerity. Oh, I am pretty well disgusted.” 

Here is an American artist, without financial back- 
ing, working as bravely and sincé¢rely for art as any 
Palissy the Potter ever worked; yes, working in that 
spirit of devotion that characterized the founders of the 
great Italian schools. 

You may agree or disagree with his technique, but 
many intelligent critics agree that it is a stimulus and a 
refreshment—the ozone in the artistic atmosphere. | 

A. C 


THE DRAMATIC WEEK, 


‘he most noteworthy event of the dramatic week has 
been the return to Boston, for the season of old romantic 
drama which always sorts so fitly with the sunny spring 
weather, of Mr. Alexander Salvini and his company of | 
players. The spacious Boston Theatre has proved none 
too roomy for the crowds who have thronged to enjoy 
the very beautifal presentation of ‘The Three Guardsmen’ 
which has been his opening attraction. Dumas’ fine old 
play has been given by the young star in several previous 
Boston engagements, but never with such fitting acces- 
sories as now. 


The many scenes are excellently appro- 
priate and compelling in their illusion; in especial, the 
anding-place at Calais, in the moonlit dusk, with the 
steadfast shining of the ship-lights, the tossing of the 
darkening waters, the gradual on-coming of the summer- 
torm, is a delightful and poetic bit of stage art. The 
moves with infinite spirit and zest, stirring the 


play 


emotions, satisfying the eye, from rise to fall of the 
curtain 
Mr. Salvini’s D’Artagnan is as bright a picture of 


knightly youth as has been offered to our dramatic gener- 


ation; inspiring in its virile courage and dash and 
sparkle, its impetuous joy of living; delicious in its 
quaint boyish sincerity and naiveté; full of fire, of 


picturesqueness; from first to last moving in and creating 
e atmosphere of old romance. The young actor has 
somewhat departed from his first creation of the part, 
not altogether with artistic gain. We find, for instance, 
the sweet, youthful, honest shyness which once, in the 
retty scene with Constance, veiled his boy’s passion with 
oy’s lovely reverence for his first love, but ill replaced 
y the compelling, gay, rash ardor with which now he 
errily dashes through the scene; and we much miss the 
juaint, pleasant drollery of the tense ‘‘Not yet!” with 
which, being on soldierly duty, he restrains his first mad, 


rapturous rush toward Constance, on learniug of her 


widowhood. 
[he supporting company is, on the whole, verv satis- 
ctory—with exceptions. One of the exceptions is Miss 
Burolde’s Anne of Austria, whichis wofully melodramatic, 


and Mr. Redmund’s 
i‘hos lacks the gravity and restraint which Mr Lane 
gave to the character, in his memorable performance of 
last year. Mr. Johnson’s Richelieu has much vivid force; 
Miss Dixon’s Constance is quaintly sweet and sincere; 
and Miss De Forest's Lady de Winter, though occasionally 
cver-accented, has many admirable moments. 

At the Tremont Theatre,.Mr. Willard has given us 
another and most welcome ‘opportunity to enjoy his 
memorably beautiful performance of Judah, in Henry 
Arthur Jones’s play of that name. It is a characteriza- 
tion of such lofty spiritual loveliness, and withal of such 
passionate humanity, as to lift us into the sphere of great 
and solemn realities, beyond the range of theatric shows. 
The play is a strong and curious blending of psychologic 
study with keenly-drawn character-type; and it appeals 
to all that is most earnest and most, thoughtful in the 
spectator. Its hold upon sympathy and interest are 
absolute; its illusion flawless. Itis acted with admirable 
force and intelligence. In Miss Burrough’s Vashii, 
physique and temperament exquisitely supplement the 
player’s art; Miss Craddock’s Lady Eve is a powerful and 
artistic study, almost painful in its fidelity to its sad type. 

At the Globe Theatre, ‘A Tin Napoleon,’ a unique 
farce-comedy with a clever plut and a capital perfor- 
mance, has attracted well-amused audiences. At the 
Boston Museum, ‘The Councillor's Wife’ bows her fare- 
wells to-night, after having afforded Boston three weeks 
of wholesome, genuine and delightful comedy. At the 
Hollis St. Theatre, the spicy ‘Miss Helyett’ has enjoyed 
continued popularity, the same having been much aug- 
mented by a wild dance by a quartet of demurely-gowned 
damsels to the pernicious —we should say popular—air of 
‘Ta ra-ra,boom-de ra!’ At the Bowdoin Square Theatre, 
‘Two Sisters’ has won the favor of large audiences; being 
& Sentimental drama of the bucolic order, with the lurid 
Villain who oddly enough, seemed inseperable from the 
domestic order of play. At the Park Theatre, Barry and 
Fay, the favorite mirth-makers, have led us through the 
mazes of ‘MacKenna’s Flirtations’. At the Columbia 
Theatre, ‘Glorlana’ and Mz. Fitch’s delicately pretty little 
pley which has served as a curtain-raiser say farewell to- 
night. At the Grand Opera House, Kate Claxton, in the 
emotional drama, ‘The World Against Her’ has won 
merited success. At the Howard Atheneum, the ‘Night 


in the extremest sense of the term; 


posed of considerable portions of his stock to his associ- 
| ates, having in view the uninterrupted continuance of the 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


MAGAZINE AND BOOK NOTES. 


There will be, practically, no change in the policy or 
the management of The Century Co., by reason of the 
death of its late president, Mr. Rowell Smith. His inter- 
ests in the business remain, and the affairs of the Com- 
pany will be conducted by the men who have been Mr. 
Smith’s associates for many years, and with whom he 
has left the business direction during the three years of | 
his illness. Mr. Frank H. Scott, who has been connected | 





| with the Company from its inception, becomes the | 
| president. The other officers, Mr. Charles F. Chiches- | 
ter, treasurer, and Mr. William W. Ellsworth, secre- 


tary, have been with the Company almost from the be- | 
ginning. All of the important positions in The Century 
Co. are filled by men who have an interest in the busi- 
ness, as Mr. Roswell Smith has from time to time dis- | 


work of the Company. 


Goldthwaite’s Geographical Magazine for April (New 
York: Wm. M. Goldthwaite) is indeed a most readable 
periodical with a wide range of topics. The leading 
article is fromthe pen of Prof. William Morris Davis of 
Cambridge and is entitled ‘The Folds of the Appalachi- 
ans.’ It is illustrated by a photo-reproduction of a re- 
markable ‘synclinal’ which lies on the line of the Balti- 
more & Ohio R. R. in western Maryland, and which is but 
little inferior in its perfection to that of Clifton Forge. 
The present paper is one of a series prepared for this 
magazine by Prof. Davis. The popular subjects of 
‘Rain-making’ and ‘Storms’ are discussed by authorities 
in these matters,and other articles appear on the diamond 
digging in Africa and the volcanic formations of the 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


RANG’S NORMAL ART CLASSES. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
The work of these classes is carried on by means of Home Study 


and Correspondence, and may be successfully followed without 
interrupting other regular occupations. 


The methods and the 
practical results of these classes are warmly commended by 
leading educators and prominent teachers of Drawing in all parte 
of the country. Those who wish to secure thorough normal train- 
ing for public school work in Form Study, Drawing, and Color, or 
to fit themselves for Art Study at the best technical schools, will 
find the necessary assistance provided through these classes. For 
full information relative to courses of study, terms, etc., as well as 
particulars regarging the Prang Scholarships in the Art Depart- 
ment of Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, address 
PRANG’S NORMAL ART CLASSES, 
Please mention this Publication. 7 Park St., Boston. 


HE BOSTON SCHOOL OF ORATORY, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
The Leading School of Expression in America. 
the system of Delsarte. Send for catalogue to 


MOSES TRUE BROWN, M. A., 
Boston, Mass. 


First to teach 


ROCTOR ACADEMY, 
ANDOVER, N. H. 

Controlled by the Unitarian Educational Society. The course 
of study includes preparation for college and English branches. 
Charges moderate. The locition is twenty-nine miles north of 
Concord, on the Northern Railroad; quiet, pleasant, healthful and 








Windward Islands. Shorter articles, notes and reviews 
make upa number of much interest. 


The Sidereal Messenger, which has been published 
for ten years at Northfleld,Mion., by Prof. W. W. Payne, 
Director of the Observatory at that place, has, with the 
beginning of the year, enlarged its size and its fleld. 
Recognizing the growing value of physical astronomy, 
Prof. Payne has associated with himself Prof. George 
E. Hale of Kenwood Physical Observatory, Chicago, and 
the new periodical will in future bear the name, The 
Sidereal Messenger and Astro-Physical Journal. 


The fourth number of Minerals (New York: Wm. M. 
Goldthwaite) bearing the date of April, contains as its 
principal article a condensation of a paper by Dr. H. 
Hensoldt on ‘Meteorites and their Teachings;’ and as 
well several other articles on the special nature indicated 
by the title, among them ‘Feldspar’ by Mr. G. O. Sim- 
mons, ‘Some Geological Features of Meriden,’ ‘Our Tin 
Supply,’ and the like. This number contains several 
illustrations of the features to be found in the National 
Park. 

The April issue of the Ornithologist and Oologist 
(Boston: Frank Blake Webster Co.,) contains a number 
of short articles on birds and eggs and es well some 
contributions on the subject of general Zodiogy. 

Readers of Romance, the New York monthly maga- 
zine devoted to the publication of good short stories and 
issued from Clinton hall, Astor place, will be interested 
in knowing that its editor is Mrs. Kate Upson Clark, 
wife of Edward P. Clark of the New York Evening Post. 
Romance enters May with a new cover and an especially 
interesting table of contents. 


Both admirers and critics of Speucer will be inter- 
ested in the paper on ‘Herbert Spencer and the Synthetic 
Philosophy,’ in the May Popular Science Monthly (New 
York: D. Appleton & Co.) The writer, Mr. William H. 
Hudson, was formerly private secretary to Mr. Spencer, 
and gives an insight into the process by which his philo- 
sophic thought unfolded. The paper contains also a 
true statement of the relation between the work of 
Darwin and that of Spencer. 


Professor Lewis F. Stearns of the Bangor Theologi- 
cal Seminary, who died recently, had just completed a 
book on Henry Boynton Smith, one of the most eminent 
of American Presbyterian divines. This willsoon appear 
in the Series of American Religious Leaders. 


The ‘Century of Presidents,’ published by Messrs. A. 
Shuman & Co., the clothiers, has been followed by anoth- 
er equally elegant and interesting sheet, ‘Eminent Poets 
and Authors.’ In this are given portraits, short bio- 
graphical sketches and quotations from the works of 
poets and authors from Shakespere to Holmes. Itisa 
very handsome piece of work, and valuable as it is inter- 
esting. 


Bulletin of the New York State Museum, Vol I, No. I, 
for March. 1892, containsa preliminary list of the tresh 
water shells of the genus Unio which are to be found in 
the state. The list is in the natureof acheck-list and is 
distributed fior the purpose of securing observations of 
the distribution of the species, and has been compiled by 
Prof. W. B. Marshall, Assistant Zoologist. 


The American Journal of Science for May (New 
Haven: J. D. & E. S. Dana) contains a number of techni- 
cal papcrs in the departments of physics, meteorolozy, 
chemistry and geology. Two notes by Prof. O. C. Marsh of 
Yale College announce the discovery of a new order of ex- 
tinct Eocene mammals( Meso lactyla)and the determination 
of some new genera and species of extinct reptiles. The 
notes under the head of ‘Scientific Inte'lizence’ are ex- 
tremely valuable. 

In Munsey’s Magazine for May (New York: Frank 
A. Munsey & Co.) the American Water Color Society, 
which held a very successful exhibition at the New York 


Academy of Design in February, is sketched in an 
article illustrated with reproductions of notable pic- 


tures. Algiers, which has of late years become a favor- 
ite winter resort, is the subject of another illustrated 
study. 

Cave-Dwellings of Men is thesubject of a copiously 
{llustrated article by Mr. W. H. Larrabee which 
appears in the May Popular Science Monthly. It relates 
pot only to the ancient cave-dwellings of America and 
the Old World, bat describes also the way in which 
modern troglodytes are living in several parts of Europe 





Owls’ have made tuneful mirth. 


to-day. 








comparatively free from influences unfavorable for study. Send 


for catalogue to 
Rev. JAMES F. MORTON, A. M., Principal. 


RS. THROOP’S SCHOOL, 

WORCESTER, MASS. 
Ladies and Children. College Preparatory or 
Four or six boarding pupils. Best instruction 
Re opens Sept. 28th, 1892. 


For Young 
Special Courses. 
and care. Highest references. 


PASTMAN CUSINESS COLLEGE, 

POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
Correspondence, Commercial Law, 
Commercial Arithmetic, Penmanship, ete. Young Men and 
women practically educated. No charge for situations furnished. 
Address for catalogue Box C. C., Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 


AVERFORD COLIEGE, 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


Nine miles from Philadelphia on the Pennsylvania R. R. Under 
the care of Friends, but open to all. Library 28,000 volumes. 
Observatory and Extensive Laboratories. Two hundred acres of 
grounds with fields for cricket, football, baseball, tennis and 
field and track athletics. Fifteen resident and four non-resident 
Professors and Instructors and one hundred students. No Pre 
paratory department. Tuition, $150. Board and Tuition, $500 a 
year. Address 

THE PRESIDENT, Haverford College P. O., Pa. 


HE WORCESTER ACADEMY, 
WORUCESTER, MASS. 

A school of genuine Christian life, sound scholarship, unsur- 
passed equipment. 

Four noble buildings with every device for the comfort and 
happiness of boys. New dormitory costing $80,000. New dining 
hall costing $25,000. Libraries, laboratories, gymnasium, play- 
grounds all admirable in equipment. 

Thorough instruction, wise methods, kind supervision. 

Personal contact, the power of right, abounding life are the 
forces to educate boys. 

MEN educate, not BOOKS. 

D. W. ABERCROMBIE, A. M., Principal. 


JJARVARD UNIVERSITY, ( Dental Department, ) 
BOSTON, MASS, 

The twenty-fourth year of this school begins the 28th of Sept., 
1892. Instruction is given throughout the Academic year by 
lectures, recitations, clinies and practical exercises uniformly 
distributed. Its infirmaries are open daily and operations on the 
mouth and insertions of artificial teeth are performed at merely 
nominal cost, charges being made only sufficient to cover the cost 
of materials. For information address 

Dr. THOS. H. CHANDLER, Dean, 
161 Newbury St., Boston. 


Bookkeeping, Banking, 





ATES COLLEGE, 
LEWISTON, MAINE. 


FACULTY OF INSTRUCTION AND GOVERNMENT: Rev. Oren B. 
Cheney, D.D., President; Rev. John Fullonton, D.D., Prof. of 
Ecclesiastical History and Pastoral Theology; Johathan Y. Stan- 
ton, A.M., Prof. of Greek and Latin Languages; Rev. Benjamin 
F. Hayes, D.D., Prof. of Psychology and Exegetical Theology; 
Thomas L. Angell, A.M., Prof. of Modern Languages; Rev. 
James Albert Howe, D.D., Prof. of Systematic Theology and 
Homiletics; George C. Chase, A.M., Prof. of Rhetoric and Eng- 
lish Literature; Thomas Hill Rich, A.M., Prof. of Hebrew; John 
H. Rand, A.M., Prof. of Mathematics; Rey. Alfred W. Anthony, 
A.M., Fullonton Prof. of New Testament Greek; Lyman G. 
Jordan, A.M., Prof. of Chemistry and Biology; Wiillam H. 
Hartshorn, A.M., Prof. in Physics and Geology; George W. 
Hamlen, A.B., Instructor in Greek; Porter H. Dale, Instructor in 
Elocution. The Fall Term begins Tuesday, August 2'. The 
annual expenses for board, tuition, room-rent and incidentals are 
about $180. Pecuniary assistance, from the tncome of thirty- 
seven scholarships and other benefactions, is rendered to those 
who are unable to meet their expenses otherwise. 


YOUR BOY. 


His vacation made profitable for both of you at a 
nominal price, Health, Athletic Sports, Military Drill, 
instruction in study of nature and carefal oversight 
for him, freedom from anxiety for you. 

Send for descriptive circular of the ‘*‘Boys’ Camp,” 
Lake Quinsigamond, to 


Dr. W. H. RAYMENTON, 


Worcester, Maas. 
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RIENTAL 


RUGS AND CARPETS. 


We are offering our choice and selected assortment of RUGS and CARPETS, 


All Varieties, Colors and Sizes AT VERY LOW PRICES to reduce our large 


stock prior to Mr. Ateshian’s departure for his collecting trip to the interiors of 


Turkey and Persia. 


Our goods and our prices should be examined before purchasing 


elsewhere, 


ATESHIAN & COMPANY, 


i772 TREMONT STRERT, 


Street Floor, between Mason 


NATURE'S SOLILOQUY. 


BY THOMAS GORDON HAKI 
llow Nature’s sunny musings feed our sense, 
Ifer voice into the heart of all things stealing; 
low dream-spelled ears divine her utterance, 
Each concord more than musically feeling! 
Glazed in a whirl of sunshine while it listens, 
The earth sees heaven its audience proclaim, 
And asthe charm in more than language glistens, 
They seem to call each other by their name 
Death, too, has mu ings while he lies in state, 
One thought upon his moveless lips reposing 
It is of Peace beyond the range of Fate, 
His pledge of Ever to his dead disclosing. 
Less than a breath there lingers yet to die, 
But O how deathless hi. sol'loguy! 


—(The Academy. 


CHAT ABOUT MEN ANP 
WOMEN, 


The Empress of Russia bas procurcda 
unique present for the golden wedding of 
her mother, the Queen of Denmark. It 
consis s of a team of six horses, perfectly 
white and of the rarest breeds. In order 
to get the six together, the imperial studs 
all over Russia were searched. 

The English papers congratulate M. 
*aderewski on not having learned to speak 
English & l’ Américaine. 

One of the best ministcrs to France ever 
sent from the United Stat.\s was Thomas 
Jeffers, n, the great grandfather of T. Jef- 
ferson Coolidge, who will succeed White- 
law Reid at Paris. Besides doing impor- 
tant diplomatic work Jeflerson had a 
splendid time. His descerdant wil not 
have so much important business to attend 
to, but he is likely to enjoy himself almost 
as much as his distingu’shed ancestor 

did. 


Pierre Loti has a most i: tense love of 
animals. Even on board his frigate he 
bas for his constant companions Neptune, 
an English spaniel, and his West African 
parrot, Fidex. While sojourning one sum- 
mer in Britany, Neptune fell off a bridge 
intoa river, striking his head againsta 
parapet in the descent. Flinging off his 
coat Loti dived Into the river and suc- 
ceeded in bringing the wounded and insen- 
sible animal to land. 


Judge Veazey of Vermont, now a mem- 
ber of the interstate commerce commis- 
sion, is among the number mentioned to 
succced Dr. Bartlett as presicent of Dart- 
mouth College. 

Stanley and his wife are to visit the 
king of the Belgians in June. 


Jean de Reszke, the celebrated tenor, 
will wed the Courtess de Maille, whom he 
met last yearata French watering place. 
The old social barriers in France are cer- 
tainly going to the dogs. 

Dr. D. K. Pearsons of Chicago has 
promised to build a $50,000 hali for the 
Yankton (S. D.) collegeon condition that 
its friends lift the debt of about $40,000 
and subscribe $100,000 more. The college 
trustees ate circulating among the people 
of the Dakotas a pledge that the signer 
will put in so many acres of grain this 
season for the college and will sell the 
grain as soon as possible and turn the 
proceeds over to the trustees. 

The old Emperor William’s sister, the 
Grand Duchess Alexandrina of Mecklen- 
burg-Schwerin, dieu a few days ago at 
Berlin. She wes the confident of her 
brother,and had the noble qualities of their 
mother, Queen Luisa of Prussia, and her 
refined literary and artistic tastes. She 
nearly reached her 90th anniversary. 

Mr. John C. New, United States Consul 
General at London, has been granted 
leave of absence, and will return to the 
United States within a week or two. 





Street and Tremont Theatre. 


William H. Hudson, assistant librarian 
of Cornell University, bas been appointed 
Assistant Professor of English Literature 
in the Leland Stanford, Jr., Upiversity. 
Mr. Hudson was at one time the private 
secretary of Herbert Spencer, and has 
from time to time contributed valuable 
articles toseveral of the leading English 
and American magazines 


The wife of President Harrison, who 
vas honorary president of the National 
L.ague of Mineral Painters, has withdrawn 
entirely from membership in that organiza 
tion. 


George Ohnet, it is said, works three 
hours a day regularly, during which time 
he writes four pages of small MS., amount- 
ing to about one thousand words. He 
then revises carefully, and, having finished 
his corrections, hands his MS. to his wife, 
who makes ‘a beautifully neat fair copy 
forthe printer.” She is an immense ad 
mirer of his talent, ‘but never allows her 
to make any suggestions.’ 

Mr. Oscar Fay Adams received his 
friends, Tuesday afternoon, at Feltou Hall, 
Cambridge, where he will hold weekly re- 
ceptions the remaiuing Tuesday afternoons 
during May. 

Miss Annie Hayden Webster, who has 
done so much to make the life and beauty 
of ciassic Greece a reality to the nineteenth 
century, will give an exhibition at her 
studio (Psyche Hall, Pierce Building,) on 
Wednesday, May lith. She will have the 
assistance of half a duzen young ladies, all 
of whom wi)l be in Greek costume 

Queen Victoria ccondescended while she 
staid at Hyéres, recently, to use a toilet 
service manufactured for her at Lyous by 
oider of tLe proprietor of the hotel where 
she stopped. lt was of cream-colored 
porcelain, with a device of roses, thistles 
and shamrocks intertwined with the queen’s 
monogram and the royal arms in gilt. 

Hon. William W. Rice of Worcester 
gave @ Danguel at the Worcster Club 
Tiursday evening last week in honor of 
Judge William L. Putnam of Portland, Me., 
who bas lately been appointed Justice of 
the United States Circuit Court. 

M. Zola, as Chairman of the Balzac 
Statue Committee, has been oflicially in- 
formed, it is said, that a site onthe Place 
au Palais Royal, between the two street 
refuges in the Cour de l'Horloge, hus been 
granted, for the memorial to be erected to 
the creator of the Comédie Humaine. 

The statue of Pauline Bouapaste, Prin- 
cess Borghese, which Cavova wrought 
from the living model, has ben olten 
sought for by ait collectors in vain. The 
prince of Baucina, a Sicilian magnate, 
tried to buy it a tew weeks ago, but like 
all other connoisseurs was disappointed. 
The prince, however, purchased the silver- 
gilt dinner service which Napoleon gave 
his sister, for $31,000. The 


price is re- 
garded as very moaerate. 


American Opera. 

What we need is American opera given 
under American influences, writes Anton 
Seid! in the Foram. This can be brought 
about only by an elaborate and well-organ- 
ized system of musical education. We 
have plenty of good material for the mak- 
ing of musicians, but this material is 
buried beneath the army of foreign artists 
who come annually to our shores, and 
whom Americans have formed the habit of 
encouraging—often simply because they 
are foreigners. Ln order to bring out this 
latent material, a schvol for opera should 
be established here. 

The school should not only train singers, 
but also young men who are ambitious to 
become orchestra-players and orchestra- 
leaders. ‘The first year after its estab- 
lishment should be spent in fundamental 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


training. Private performances of opera 
might be given, but no public ones until 
the artists had been thoroughly trained. 
As soon as this was accomplished, three 
or four operas might be publicly produced 
each year. Native singers would thus 
have the advantage of being heard under 
the most favorable conditions, and native 
instrumentalists would 
talents in the orchestra 

We need, especially, a better training in 
this country for orchestra-leaders. Ameri- 
can composers, too, would be greatly 
helped, for the school should endeavor to 
eucourage them, not by ignoring works 
written by foreigners, but by giving pre- 
ference to operas written by Americans. 
If it were possible to raise a guarantee 
fund for such an establishment, splendid 
results might be obtained in a very short 
time. 


display their 


Men in the Moon. 


We must remember, says a writer in 
Good Words, that in every fibre of our 
constitution we have been especially adapted 
tothe life on this particular globe. We 
know how our senses are adjusted in 
harmony with the particular atmosphere in 
which the earth is surrounded; we have 
now to notice another point, in which the 
texture of our bodies is arranged to suit 
the material contents of this globe on 
which we dwell. It may seem strange to 
learn that the strength of our bones and 
muscles has been adjusted not solely with 
regard to the size of our bodies or the 
quantity of matter they may contain, but 
with reference to the dimensious and mass 


of the earth 

It might be that, on another globe, even 
though the atmosphere was exactly like 
our own both in density and in composi- 
tion, even though it was supplied with 
water as ours is, even though it provided 
us with abundance of suitable food and 
had aclimate agreeable to our constitution, 
yet it might be wholly impossible for us to 
eXist there by reason of an iacompatibility 
between the strength of our frames and vbe 
mass of the globe on which we stood. 

Thus to take the case of the moon, which 
only Weighs about one-eightieth part of 
the earth; the gravitation with which the 
moon would draw all bodies toward it 
would be much less than the similar gravi 


tation on the earth The weights of all 
objects would be reduced to about one- 
sixth part of that which we find them to 
possess here. ‘The buoyancy of our bodies 


would te so great that athietic feats would 
be easy on a body the size of the moon, 
which could never be attempted on this 
globe by beings with muscles like ours. 

If a man weighing twelve stone were to 
be transferred to the moon, the weight of 
his body, measured, at least, by the at- 
traction which the moon would exercise 
upon it, would be reduced to about two 
stove. (f his muscles and bis frame re- 
mained the same, it would seem as if he 
would be able to jump over a wall twelve 
feet high on the small globe without any 
greater exertion than would be required 
to clear a wall two feet high on the earth. 
Looked at from every point of view, it 
seems hardly possible that there can be any 
life on the moon resembling the life that 
we know of on the earth. 


Boston and Chicago. 


Within a year, three millions of dollars 
have been given for the new Chicago Uai- 
versity, which is being organized upon so 
comprehensive a plan, and inviting to its 
work such distinguished scholars, that it 
must quickly become one of the greatest 
centies of learning in America; and the 
influence of this great body of scholars 
upon the general intellectual life of the city 
will be incalculable, says Edwin D. Mead 
in the Euitor’s Table in the New England 
Magazine. 

A captious friend, anxious to omit noth- 
ing from his indictment, speaks of 
Chicago's ‘elevators that occasionally fall 
apart.’ It may be doubted whether they 
do fall apart oftener than the walls of 
Massachusetts factories, or with more 
disastrous results than those attending the 
fail, say of the Pemberton Mill at Law- 
rence; but if this piece of shoddy is, 
rightly or wrongly, to be entered in the 
account, why not enter per contra the acres 
of great stone and brick buildings in her 
business quarters, more massive ard often 
more magnificent—though often indeed 
grotesque and monstrous—than any which 
we ourselves can boast? 

We might say of Boston that she is the 
nursery of the most brutal of murderers— 
a certain Catholic priest has recently been 
holding her up in this representative way : 
that she makes more rum in her suburbs than 
all the rest of the country together; that 
the cars tearing recklessly through her 
dirty streets are killing men; that the most 
sacred structure in her historic borders 
was turned over to the autioneer and saved 
from destruction only by desperate women 
—and it would all be true; but it wou'd 
not be a true description of Boston. 
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NOW OPEN. 


G. McIntosh & Co. 


214 BOYLSTON ST., 


THROUGH TO 4 PARK SQUARE. 


Importers and Manufacturers of 


GLOAKS AND GOSTUMES 


—POR 


Ladies, Misses & Children, 


HAVE JUST RECEIVED FROM THE 
LEADING DESIGNERS OF 


Paris and London 


A large and carefully selected stock of 


Ladies, Misses and Children’s 


GARMENTS 


— OF THI 


Latest Models and Cut. 


Every garment offered has beet purchased this 
Spring, and will be sold at the Smallest Mar- 
gin of Profit. 


UNION LAUNDRY 


—AND— 


Wd Towel Supply Co, 


24 Norfolk Avenue. 
ALKINS PAINE, President, 
N. M. LIVINGSTONE, Treasurer. 


All kinds of Family and Restaurant Laundr 
work executed in a strictly First-class manner 

Goods collected and delivered free of charge 
Estimates promptly furnished fo. Hotels. Plea 
send for Price Lists. 


STEAM CARPET BEATING. 


MATTRESSES MADE OVER. 


Italian Awnings recovered or made to order. 
Furniture repaired and recovered. 
Drapery Work. 


Shade and 


UPHOLSTERER 


J.B. BRYANT ana CABINET-MAKER, 


Til Tremont St. Between 


Putland and Concord Sq 


Polish all' Metals with 
; STARINE: 


=Everybody Recommends It. 
For sale by all Hardware and M 
Supply Dealers and Grocers 
$2.00 per gal., 60c. qt., 40c. 
pt., 25c. 1-2 pt. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


SAML. KIDDER, 60 Federal St., Boston. 


SSS Oli-fashioned Jewelry 


of every kind; also, old 

gold and silver watches 

broken chains, rings. ear 

g drops, pins, bracelets or 
t 


anv article hat contains 
Se) or silver Diamonds, 

ete. Five-hundred dollars paid for a certain sty 
brooch or pin; $100 paid for a curious shaped stri: 
gold beads; $50 for a peculiar style neck chain; $25 
old band bracelet. Call or send for full particulars 
pay highest cash prices. CHARLES W. HOWE, 
325 Washington st., Boston, up stairs, opposite Transcript 
office. 









LEN» A HAND 
FOR APRIL. 
rHIS NUMBER CONTAINS ARTICLES ON 


Present Status of the Indians, Miss Mary E. Dewey 
Exodus of the Utes...........+. .- Rey. H. F. Bond 
Mimira ReformMatory. .occce scccccccsccpesccssccccccs 


Mr. Letchworth’s Memortal.......ccccccccccccccess 
Notes from New York......../ A. Blair Thaw, M.D. 
Negro Conference at Tuskegee, Ala., R. C. Beaford 


For sale by all newsmen. 


Annual subecrip- 
tion, $2.00. 


J. STILMAN SMITH & CO., 


3 Hamilton Place, Boston, Mass. 


EXCHANGE 
That Ancient Machine of thine 


FOR A 


WHEELER & WILSON NEW No. 9, 


Call and see it at 594 Washington St. 
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BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


“SAVE THE COMMONWEALTH.” cor isary lIncerwe 


Articles of Permanent Value are 
Published Weekly in 


THE BUSTUN CUMMUNWEALTE. ° 


Sanitary Underwear 


PURE NATURAL WOOL, 
Free from POISONOUS DYES. 
BOSTON AGENTS, 


L. E. FLETCHER & CO., 


Ea ee eae FOR 


— ereer rs 
RADE M AR K. 
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All persons concerned in the work of the Scientific, Historical and other Learned 
ties of Boston will be interested in the prompt publication, each week, of some O < 
valuable papers read before these Societies at their stated meetings 
Iu its recent issues Tuk COMMONWEALTH bas thus published —— 
1) THE MOTION OF THE EARTH. 8S. C. Cuanpier, before the as ry’ SS 
Boston Scientific Society. I 2. i - 
seading ic rect Styles. 
rE SCIENTIFIC ASPECTS OF GENEALOGY. N. 8S. Sater, oe ee ee ey 
e New England Historic-Genealogical Society. 
THE IMMIGRATION QUESTION IN MASSACHUSETTS. HL. G. a F. FLETCHER & CO., 
WaADLIN, befor Society for the Promotion of Good Citizenship. } 
’ D ris Stree 
OPEN SPACES FOR PUBLIC RESORT Original for this journal.) No. 158 Boylston Street, 
}. Bb BA »N (Opposite the Common.) 
] } | it () \ 4 sURG N UR , $C + BP 
HWE SERVICES KF EDWARD BURGESS IN NATURAL SCIENCE. MISS Oo. :.. JOST, 
SA Hi. Scupp before the Boston Natural History Society. ‘ ‘ 
PE LABOR MOVEMENT IN ENGLAND. Joun Trevor: read by Stenographer and Tvpe-Writer, 
Yr. HW. ALLEN before the Examiner Club. 120 TREMONT STREET, 
THE GYPSY MOTH. Cuances V. Ritey, before the Lowell Institute. BOSTON. 
SOIL AND IRRIGATION IN EGYPT. Joun E. Russecy,” before | Telephone, Boston, 3342. Room 75. 
the Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 
I rHe NEW STAR Original for s Journal Joun Rerowure, Jr BEATING 
THE COLUMN OF HANES Orivinal for this Journal WILLIAM 
CorLey WINSLOW 
rik GALAPAGOS ISLANDS. Gktorue Ba before the American 
Antiquar in Ss tv. NAPHTHA 
VARIABLE STARS Original for this Journa JouN Rircuink, Jr. | 
rHE FRENCH-CANADIANS IN NEW ENGLAND Eaberr C. | Rugs, Furniture, Bedding, Clothing, etc., clean 
sed, disinfected and ridded of moths by 
SMYTH, before American Antiquarian Society. 
APPALACHIAN MOUNTAIN CLUB. Address of the President | Heal tell Naphiha Process. 
ByYyrRON Groce, at the Annual Reception. | 
. | oO sb t r ill call. 
SUNS AND THEIR SATELLITES. S. C. CHANDLER, before the | 584 °rders by mailand our team will ca 
Pia Gussie | CHURCH CLEANSING CO., 
Boston Sclent eee Works, 927 Harrison Ave 
M THREE ST. PAUL'S (¢ rHEDRALS Original for this Journal 
asa Wiss BOSTON PARALYTIC 
RAIN-CLOUDS AND LIGHTNING Henry P. Curris, before the | one ATT ion 
Boston Scientitic Society. M. Hannrtorr, before the Kovl |\WERVINE INSTITUTE 
Meteorological Society. 208 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
LO REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT. Epwin D. Mean, before the | For the treatment of paralysis, deformities, epilepsy, 
: i. | brain and nervous diseases in all their forms. The only 
Massachusetts Socicty for Promoting Good Citizenship. paralytic institute in the United States, Consultation 
: } and ad~ice at the institute free, Patients waited upon 
26 ARTIFICIAL AND NATURAL RAINFALL. WILLIAM Morris | 4t the ooo Boston if desired. Circulars mailed to 
any address, 
Davis, before the New England Meteorological Society. 





INSTILCUTE 





OPEN DAILY FROM 9 A.M. 
to5 P.M. 







This publication will be continued weekly. [t serves to bring these valuable papers 





promptly, in fulland complete form, into the hands of persons interested in these 
subjects, in a shape desirable for preservation 
he possessor of a fle of Tut COMMONWEALTH therefore has the benefit of the best 
hought of our best men on those subjects which thinking people are discussing ore 
He has what no other journal or magazine in the country gives its readers. He is ” S&S 
reast of the progress of the age, in the company of its foremost thinkers. 
Ail S = 
TO PRESERVE THE NUMBERS OF THE COMMONWEALTH oO feat 
a | — 
in convenient form, the publishers will supply to Each New Saibscriber or each) ¢& n 
who renews his subscription for one year and who sends $2.50 for | cS _ 
that purpose direct to this office | ome pS) 
“ne . . it — | —] 
A HANDSOME BINDING PORTFOLIO ® = 
appropriately lettered and made to contain the numbers of Tue COMMONWEALTH for | = — 
the entire year (fifty-two numbers. ) | 
This will enable our subscribers to preserve in convenient form these papers which = 





have a permanent value and a lasting interest. 


THIS OFFER 
at this office 





IS FREE GROCERIES AND PROVISIONS 


anu remitting ten cents additional ror e 





as above stated, to all subscribing 


Binding Portfolio. 
publishers are 
offer in order that the readers o 
WEALTH” for themselves. 





I shall be pleased to furnish my patrons with 
first-class gouds at greatly reduced prices. Goods 
delivered in all parts of the city or suburbs free 
ot charge. Express orders promptly filled. 


COAL and WOOD at WHARF PRICES, 


By the Ton or Basket. 


30STON COMMONWEALTH MC. A, CIGAR 


Established 18¢€ 





postage on the 





The able to supply 


f Tue 
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but make this 
THE COMMON- 





back numbers toa limited extent, 
COMMONWEALTH “SAVE 






may 
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Duis 





Manufactured in the Cleanest Fac- 
tory in the Country. 


aise Silver & Co., 


Stamped on each Genuine Cigar, 


Published Every Saturday. 





EDWARD E. HALE, D.D., and FREDERICK E. GOODRICH, Editors. 











OFFICE AND SALESRUOM: 


ddress: Commonwealth Publishing Co., 
25 BROOMFIELD ST BOSTON. 








and sanitary 


section 
seconds. 


day. 


Cor. Merrimac & Causeway Sts. 





i 


Union Sq. Hotel & Hoel Dan, 


UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


European Plan. Both hotels (connecting) 


are most centrally and delightfully located, in the 


1eart of the Metropolis, possessing all modern 
improvements, and are elegantly 
urnished throughout. 

Phe restaurantand dining hall, including table, 
ervice and attention unsurpassed by any In the 
ountry. 

Horse-cars and stages to and from almost every 
of the city pass the door every few 


DAM & DE REVERE, Proprietors. 


RICHWOOD HOUSE, 


GEO. H. PROUTY, Propr, 


254, 256 & 258 TREMONT STREET, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Newlv Refitted and Furnished. 


American Plan. $2.00 and upwards per 


Special rates to Theatrical people. 


Steam Heat, Electric Light and Elevator 


Service. 
Centrally Located, to Business, Places of 
| Amnsement, Depots, Boats, &c. 


“lectric and Horse Cars pass the door to all 


| parts of the city. 


FALMOUTH HOUSE. 


Cor. Causeway and Nashua Streets, 
Boston, Mass. 

Suropean plan. 

and Bar first-class, 


Rooms, 


Dining Room 


T5ec., Sl and $2 per day. 


HOTEL .*. BAVARIA. 


JOHN N. WILFERT, Propr., 


Importer of Rhein Wine, 


40 Province Court, Boston. 


Ketlerer’s Restaurant 


J. F. KETTERER, Prop., 
33 Bromfield and 10 Bosworth Sts. 


ALE AND LACER. 


JONES’ CELEBRATED ALE on sh alin al 





E, A. MUTEL & SON, 


196 Dartmouth St., Boston. 


French, Fancy, Dry Cleansing and Dyeing Es- 
tablishment. (Formerly 104 and 106 Boulevard 
du Temple, Paris, France, and Union Purk St., 
this city.) 


Select Parties. 
Low Bates. 


Porsonally Conducted. 
Favorite Beute. 








PoAAn\LEAVE BOSTON 
SOTLETNEY)EVERY TUESDAY 


Fo or partic ulare address 


J. C. JUDSON & Co.,, 
227 Washington St., Boston. 


Morphine Habit Cured in 10 
to 20 days. No pay till cured, 


OPIUM DR. J.ST PHEN , Lebanon tehea 


ALWAYS USE 


2 UNIVERSAL APPETIZER 


—THE GREAT— 


HEALTH DRINK OF THE19th CENTURY! 


A Wonderful Nerve Restorative. 
INVIGORATING, 
REFRESHING, 
HEALTHFUL. 


Is carefully prepared from the vital proper- 
| ties of Roots, Barks and Herbs. Will positively 
restore the weak and nervous to @ healthy ecn- 
dition. Improves the appetite, 


Aids Digestion and Tones up the Whole 
System, 


Ask your Grocer or Druggist for it. 








| 
| 


PREPARED AND BOTTLED BY 


J. J. BLATCHFORD, 


18 New Chatham St., 
LYNN, MASS. 
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GINGER ALE. 


—AND— 


CRACKERS 


FOR LUNCH. 


Donut offer your guests cheap crackers or In- 


ferior Ginger Ale. 


SIMPSON SPRING 


CWhite Label) 


GINGER ALE. 
“ FINEST IN THE WORLD.” 
OFFICE 


Simpson Spring Co., 201 State St., Boston. 





Attention is called to the fact that * The 


Dramatic Week’ now appears on page 8 of 


the Commonwealth. 


DRAMA AND MUSIC, 


Stage Whispers Say: 


That the ‘Westerner’ ought 
Rose-y future. 

That the season's 
their fall. 

That the Port of Calais scene in the 
Guardsmen is worthy an Irving produc- 
tion. 

That Miss Craddock’s performance of 
Ashbury'’s daughter is almost Eve-n with 
Miss Hatton's famous one 

That "Owls of rapture have been heard 
from the Howard Athenmwum, this week. 

That everything has gone Fair-ly well 
with the Actors’ Fund, this week. 

That Miss O'Leary will the 
Colleen ever Bawn. 

That the business of the Columbia 
tre next week will be done by its 
Partner. 

That if Anne of Austria were the formid 
able party Miss Berolde shows her, even 
Richlieu might tremble to ‘tackle’ her. 

That we shall sadly miss Emma Sheridan 
from to-night’s ‘New Lamps for Old.’ 

That Barry was Fay-tally§ funny 
at the Park Theatre, this week. 

That we are soon to be conducted by Mr. 
Willard into a Fool’s Paradise 


to have a 


footlights are near 


be sweetest 


Thea- 
Junior 


at 


That Ben Johnson, of the Salvini Com- 
pany, is an uncommonly gifted young 
player. 


That Helen Barry’s company have drop- 
ped a Night’s Frolic to follow Her Lady- 
ship. 

That it will bealong day before we 
meet so merry adame as The Councilor’s 
Wife. 

That we are soon to have another 
glimpse of the ‘Daisy Queen of Spain.’ 


Announcement and Chat. 


‘John Needham’e Double,’ the powerfully 
interesting melodrama in which Mr. Wil- 
lard has opportunity for one of the wierd- 
est and most fascinating bits of psycho- 
logical acting known to the modern stage, 
will be given a week’s performance at the 
Tremont Theatre, beginning on Monday. 


‘The Colleen Bawn,’ most famous and 
popular of Irish dramas, strongly cast and 
beautifully set, will be presented at the 
Boston Museum, opening next week, for 
the remaining fortnight of the regular 
season. 


Lewis Morrison in his striking spectac- 
ular production of ‘Faust’ will be the 
attraction at the Bowdoin Square Theatre 
next week. 


‘Miss Helyett’ remains at the Hollis St. 
Theatre but one week more. The new and 
abundantly spirited danse & quatre is win- 
ning much favor. 


‘The Junior Partner,’ a merry comedy 
of French origin, will, next Monday, 
succeed ‘Gloriana’ at the Columbia Thea- 
tre. It will be played by the same admi- 
rable company who are now giving the 
clever performance of the last-named 
comedy. 


Lewis Morrison’s production of ‘Faust,’ 
next week, will be the first opportunity to 
demonstrate the capacity and infinite re- 
sources of the Bowdoin Theatre’s stage, 
which is one of the largest and most com- 
pletely equipped in America. The engage- 
ment is for a single week. 


Mr. Rose’s drama, ‘The Westerner,’ will 
have its first Boston presentation at the 
Grand Opera House next week. Its career 
in other cities has been one of much favor 
and success. 


Maher’s Athletic and Specialty Company 
open an engagement at the Howard Athe- 
neum on Monday 


season with 


The Globe Theatre closes its regular | 
to-nigh*’s performance. A‘ 
summer season will open on May 16, when 
Mr. Barret’s droll burlesque, ‘1492,’ will 
be given a fine presentation. 


The new comedy, ‘The Junior Partner’, 
will be given with almost the identical cast 


which made the New York run at Her- 
mann’s Theatre. ‘Handsome’Henry Miller 
will have a rollicking réle; Mrs. Dion 
Boucicault will look her prettiest in a 


character just fitted to her attainments, 
and May Robson is to do an extraordinary 
character assumption. All the members of 
the company will have congenial réles and 
the stage setting complete will be shipped 
over from New York for the Boston engage- 
ment. 


The brilliant and picturesque production 
of ‘The Three Guardsmen,’ with Mr. Sal- 
vini in his famous impersonation of 
D’ Astagnan, most dashing of musketeers 
will continue the attraction at the Boston 
Theatre one more week. 


Barry and Fay having demonstrated for 


the tenth time their drawing powers in 
‘McKenna’s Flirtation’ packed the Park 
Theatre at each performance since last 


Monday evening. No more laughable com- 
edy presenting the true types of Irish- 
American character can be presented to an 
| American public at the present day. 


| —— 


Artistic Juvenile Suits. 
| 
| Among the iarge number of dealers in 
| clothing in Boston a limited few only give 
jintelligent consideration to the artistic 
}cutand finish of the apparel for children, 
|} but exhaust their efforts in this direction 
in the adults department. The house of 
A. Shuman & Co., make no mistake of this 
kind, and the result is a uniformly envia- 
ble reputation which is nurtured and sus- 


tained throughout their entire establish- 
ment. Conspicuous among their new 


designs for the present season in arti-tic 
juvenile suits are their Fauntleroy, Junior 
and Zouave Styles, Kilts, Sailors, Jerseys, 
and Nautical Reefers. These are extremely 
handsome and dressy for children from 
}2 1-2 to 6 years of age. They are also 
| displaying a large variety of cambric and 
flannel blouses and waists for Ladies, 
Misses and Children, and in their turnish 
ing department they carry complete lines 
including every essential for an outfit for 
lads as well as gentlemen. 








Oriental Floor Coverings. 


Notwithstanding the many and varied 
| improvements both in quality and design 
that have been made by our home manufac- 
turers of carpets during the past decade 
or two, the fact nevertheless remains that 
|they bave not yet reached that perfection 
in the art of carpet-making which centuries 
of practice have enabled the orlentals to ac- 
quire and maintain. For many  pur- 
poses and effects these eastern produc- 
tons are eminently more _ satisfac- 
tory, than domestic goods as_ their 
careful construction and closer webb 
mate them extremely durable, while the 
artistic and quaint designs are both pleas- 
ing and soothing to the eye. At this sea- 
|gon of anticipation of midsummer selaxa- 
|tion and pleasure, many urban residents 
| are arranging their country homes for the 
|summer solacement. The Oriental Rug 
jand Carpet Warerooms of Ateshian & 
;Company, at 172 Tremont Street, are the 
recognized headquarters for these goods. 
Mr. Ateshian is on the eve of his depart- 
ure for the east for his annual visit of 
selection and purchase, and to effect im- 
mediate’ disposal of their present stock 
they offer the same at actual cost of im- 
portation, and include in the sale over a 
hundred carpets at one-half their former 
prices. These goods are all of their own 
importation, selected with great care and 
guaranteed to be perfect in every respect. 








A Dependable Polish. 


Starine has been talked about, Starine 
has been advertised, and better than all 
Starine has been used in so many families 
that it is now recognized as a polish that 
does what is claimed for it, which is 
something that cannot be said with truth 
about many competing polishes. There 
are many that are good, some that are 
better, andif not the best Starine is cer- 
tainly the peer of thebest. Grocers, Hard- 
ware and Mill Supply dealers generally 
keep it in stock, and itis manufactured by 
Samuel Kidder at No. 60 Federal Street, 
Boston. 


" Manteuring. 

Among the many high class manicuring 
establishments with which Boston is now 
favored it might seem invidious to select 
an individual one for a special mention, 


but the parlors of Mrs. Pearson No. 120 | has been used over Fifty Years by millions of | 
Tremont Street have so long been the | mothers for their children while Teething, with | 
mecca for those who consider the care of | perfect success. It soothes the child, softens the | 
their hands and feet a duty as well as a | Gums, allays Pain, cures Wind Colic, regulates | 


pleasure, that we assume the responsibility 
of such notice, and believe that ladies, as 
well as gentlemen, who become her patients 
will willingly corroborate our opinion of 

her expertness. 


|the untamable 


Pygmies of the Andamans. 


The pygmies of the Andaman Islands in 


the Bay of Bengal are coming into notice 
again. 


4 
On South Andaman Island the Indian 


Government maintains a great penal colony. 


Several attacks have been made recently by 
Jarawas of this island on 
parties of convicts, who find it very danger- 


| ous to leave their settlements to go hunt- 


| 

















| 


| 


world. 
| Soothing Syrup. 25c. a bottle. 


ing inthe woods. The natives roam over 
big tracts of thick jungle, appearing oc- 
casionally on the coasts or visiting the 
confines of the settlements, murdering any 
convicts they may meet. When pursued, 
the bands separate into parties of two or 
three and retreat into the densest part of 
the jungle, where they leave no trail. 

Col. Cadel, who several years ago wrote 
of the natives of Little Andaman, insisted 
that their ferocity was due to the inhuman 
ity of Chinese and Malay traders, who im- 
proved every opportunity to drag the 
natives into slavery. He said that they are 
good natured and pleasant people to neet 
when once their confidence is gained. 

An expedition which landed among the 
dwarfs of Little Andaman was assailed as 
usual with arrows and battle-axes. The 
party took three women and six men 
prisoners, and carried them nearly 100 
miles away to Fort Blair. They were 
treated there with the utmost kindness, 
and in two months were sent back to 
their island loaded with presents. On the 
next visit of the whites the released cap- 
tives came to see them, and in a few days 
men, women. and children visited the 
camp and even ventured on board the 
steam launch. 

The Jarawas of South Andaman, 


how- | 
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AMUSEMENTS. 


BOWDOIN sitearne. 


HARRIS & ATKINSON.....-. Props. and Managers 


WEEK MAY 9. 


LEWIS MORRISON 


In a Grand Spectacular Production of 


FAUST. 


Matinees Wednesday and Saturday. 


COLUMBIA THEATRE. 


HARRIS & ATKINSON....++-e0e0: Props. and Mgrs. 


978 to 986 Washington St. 


MONDAY, May 9, Mr. Charles 
sents for the first time in Boston, 
A. Currie’s three-act comedy, 


THE JUNIOR PARTNER 


Preceded at every performance by the beautiful 
one-act curtain-raiser, 
LOVE AT HOME. 
Matinees Wed. and Sat. at 2 Evenings at 8 
SECURE YOUR SEATS EARLY 


PARK THEATRE 


+ CRABTREE «cece cece cece ccc cenceeses 


Frohman pre 
A. Bisson ani 


. 
J.A Manager 


SECOND AND LAST WEEK OF 


| BARRY & FAY 


ever, still keep their arrows sharpened for | 


any foreigners who pass their way. All 
these people belong to one of the smallest 
races of men in the world. The average 
height of the men, Prof. Flower says, is 4 
feet 9 inches, and that of the women is 4 
feet 6 inches. 


Training the Memory. 


A splencid way to improve the memory, 
says a writer in Harper’s Young People, 
is to begin by treating it asif it were 
another person, and then charging it, upon 
penalty of a severe upbraiding, to keep 
until wanted the information, fact, date, 
name, or whatever is to be remembered. 
By this course you unconsciously do two 
things— you sort out things worth while 
to know, and you impress them upon the 
memory in such a way as to cause it to 
grasp and keep them 

The latter is a most important thing to 
do. Half of one’s forgetfuloess comes 
from failure to properly grasp what it is 
that you are to remember. It is said of 
Thomas B. Reed, the famous member of 
Congress from Maine who was speaker of 
the House of Representatives for two 
years, that he considered it a great hard- 
ship to have to tella man the same thing 
twice. 

You ought never to cause any one such 
hardship. 

For Over Fifty Years. 

Mk8. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP has beep 
use| by mothers for their children teething. It 
soothesthe child, softens the gums, allays at 
—= cures wind colic,and is the best remedy for 
Marrhea. 2c. a bottle. Sold by all oe 


throughout the worki. Be sure and ask for “Mrs. 
WINSI Ow’S SOOTHING SYRUP.” 


Walter Besant says; ‘‘There is no time 
in life when books do not influence a 
man.” Yes, even a City Directory is some- 
times a helpful guide.—[ New Orleans Pica- 
yune. 


If there is anything in this world calcu- 
lated to make a man forget that he has 
been to hear Sam Jones on the previous 
evening, it is to bounce out of bed and 
light,on the business end of a tack. Should 
any be so fortunate, don’t swear, but use 
Minard’s Liniment; it will extract the pain 
and heal up the wound quickly; it is a 
wonderful flesh healer for man or beast. 


Demonstrated.—McQuerry—‘‘Do you be- 
lieve in sympathetic suffering?” Henry 
Peck—‘‘Do I? You ought to see how [ suf 
fer wheu my wife is out of sorts.”—[ Puck. 


Teacher—Who was it said property is 
robbery? Boy—I don’t know—I sappose 
it was some fellow who hadn’t any.— 
[Texas Siftings. 





“Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup” 


the bowels, and is the best remedy for Marrhoea 


whether arising from teething or other causes | 


For sale by Druggists in every part of the 
Be sure and ask for Mrs. Winslow’s 


McKENNA'S FLIRTATION 


Matinee at 2 


BOSTON MUSEUM. 


Mr. R. M, FIELD 


Evenings at 8. Saturday; 


BOUCICAULT'S 


CELEBRATED PLAY, 


The Golleen Bawn. 


NEW SCENERY! 
Evenings at 8. 


Manager 


GRAND CAST! 


Wednesday and Saturday at 


HOLLIS sit E8te. 


[SAAC B. RICH... ..ccceee Proprietor and Manage: 


Fourth and Last Ween 
Of the Delighiful Operatic Comedy, 
Fee, 
MISS 
¥ nig aw za 
HERELY HTT. 
SOLID SILVER SOUVENILS 
Next Friday Evening, May 13th, 
355TH PERFORMANCE 
Evenings at 7.45. Matinees Wed. and Sat. at 2 


Week of May 16—RICHAKD GOLDEN ina new 
and Elaborate Piodnction of Old Jed Prouty. 


GLOBE THEATRE. 








SECOND AND LAST WEEK 
Of the new and surprising production, entitle 


A TIN NAPOLEON, 


A Ticklish Sensation in 3 Acts. 
| GREAT CAST, 
| HANDSOME COSTUMES. 
| Evenings at 7.45. 





Matinees Wednesday and Sat- 
urday at 2. 


GRAND OPERA HOUSE. 


PROCTOR & MANSFIELD....Props.and Managers 
Telephone 442—Tremont Station. 


Beginning Monday Night—One Week 
Mats., Tues., Thurs, and Sat. at 2. 
Mr. A.M. DeLisser’s Company in 


THE WESTERNER, 


By EDWARD E. ROSE, of Boston. 


| A Society Comedy of To-day! 
Realism in Every Scene! 
Excellent and Powerful Company! 
Success wherever presented! 
Next attraction—‘‘ THE HOUSE ON THE 
MARSH.” First time in America. 


- HOWARD ATHENAUM. 


| WILLIAM HARRIS....... 





Proprietor and Manager 


One Week Commencing MONDAY, MAY 


PETER MAHER’S 


ATHLETIC AND SPECIALTY CO. 


Evenings at8. Matinees Wednesday an‘! 
Saturday at 2. 


IN AMERICA. 


MR. JOHN STETSON.....- Proprietor and Manager. 


SPECIAL SCENES. 
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ARTISTIC 


EMILE SUITS 


IN THE NEWEST DESIGNS FOR THE 
PRESENT SEASON. | 


Conspicuous among which are our 


FAUNTLEROY, JUNIOR & ZOUAVE. 
STYLES, KILTS, SAILORS, 
JERSEYS, NAUTICAL 

REEFERS, | 


Extremely handsome and dressy for 
hildren from 21-2 to 6 years of age. | 
Parents will find these garments in 
great variety, representing the exclu- 
sive work of our designers in special 
branches of Children’s Clothing, in the | 
Capacious Salesrooms on the ground 
floor, adjoining our Shoe Department. 

Kilt Suits in English Cords, Cassi- 
meres and Flannels, as well as in 
washable fabrics, tasty and effective 
in pattern. 

ZOUAVE SUITS — Jacket and Knee 
Trousers, to be worn with silk 
or lawn blouse. 

SAILORS’ AND YOUNG MIDDY’S 
SUITS. 


$3.00, $4.00,$5.00, $6.00, 
$8.00, $10.00. 


CAMBRIC & FLANNEL BLOUSES 
AND WAISTS FOR 


Ladies, Misses and Children. 


Complete lines of fashionable furnish- 
ings for Children. Neckwear, Ties, 
Underwear, Hosiery and every essential 
for an outfit for Lads. 


A.SHUMAN 





BOSTON 


SPRING’S HERALD. 


| BY ERNEST A. CARR. 
A violet! sweet scented, dainty hued, 
Within a hazel’s snow-bound cranny set; 
Safe sheltered from the northern tempests rude, 
A violet! 


| Grey sombre skies And leafless trees; and yet— 

| Lest under Winter's sullen sway and crade, 

Sweet Summer's sights and scents we might for- 
get— 

Deep in the woodlana’s dreary solitude 


Nesties the pledge of Spring’s benutitude, 
A violet! 
—({Chambers’ Journal. 


CONTENT. 


BY JOHN B. TABB, 


| Were all the heavens an overiaden bough 


Of ripened bendiction lowered above me, 
What could I crave, soul-satisficd as now, 
That thou dost love me? 


The door is shut. Toeach unsheltered blessing 
Henceforth 1 say, “Depart! What wouldst 
thou of me?” 
Beggared I am of want, this boon possessing, 
That thou dost love me 
—| New England Magazine 


The Russian Famine. 


Colonel C. McC... Reeve, one of the com 
missioners appointed by the Governor of 
Minnesota to distribute the food-stuffs sent 


| by the Western farmers and millers on the 


steamship Missouri for the relief of the 
famine-stricken districts of Russia has 
returned from his mission and reports that 
the distress is greater than anyone here 
has conceived. He says, moreover: 

“I found in Russia that the nobility and 
the landed proprietors were doing every- 


thing they could for the relief of the 
starving peasants. Count Bobrinsky is 


feeding on his estate alone 10,000 people. 
Another noble family is supporting 30,000 
people, and so on through the list. 

“The story which has been published of 
Count Tolstoi’s having been ordered to 
stop his relief work in the famine districts 
and confine himself to his own State is 
entirely apocryphal. ‘The facts of the 
case are these: Some one surreptitiously 
got hold of some notes which Count Tol- 
stoi had made some time ago, greatly dis- 
torted them and published them ina Lon- 
don paper. In these notes he was made to 
advocate the forcible seizure by the peas- 
ants of the land belonging to the great 
proprietors. The matter was brought to 
the Czar’s attention and he was urged to 
arrest the Count, or at least to send him 
away from the famine district. The Czar 
investigated the matter, found out just 
what Count Tolstoi was doing, and then 
said: ‘Let no one disturb him. Heis do- 
ing so much good that, whatever doc- 
trines he may teach, I cannot afford to 
have him interfered with.’ 

‘‘Subsequently the friends of the Count 
explained to the Czar the truth regarding 
the garbled notes published in the London 
paper. The whole story of Count Tolstoi 
being ordered to his own castle as a pris- 
oner grew out of the fact that the Czar 
one day said to the Countess Tolstoi, a 
cousin of the Count, somewhat sharply : 
‘Your cousin should be more guarded in 
his utterances.’” 





& CO. 


CLOTHIERS AND OUTFITTERS, 


BOSTON, 


CONSUMPTION. 


England will Keep the Peace. 


England, writes Gen. Butler in the North 
American Review, has given this country 
bonds in untold millions that she will keep 
the peace and be of good behavior. The 
first gun fired in the Bebring Sea by one of 
her war vessels against one of our war 
vessels would be war, as much as the first 
gun fired at Fort Sumter and as the Battle 
of Gettysburg. War abrogates all treaties 
of amity andcommerce. War permits the 
confiscation of all property of one belliger- 
ent found on its shores or within jurisdic- 
tion of the other. Every debt, demand, 





I have a positive remedy for the above disease; by its 
ase thousands of cases of the worst kind and of long 
tanding have been cured, Indeed so strong is my faith 
n its efficacy, that I will send TWo BOTTLES FREE, with 
a VALUABLE TREATISE on this disease to any suf- 
ferer who wi'’ end me their Express and P. O, address, 
T. A. Sleeam, M. C., 183 Pearl St., N. Y. 








CATARRH, 


Hay Fever, Lung and Throat Diseases 
Permanently Cured by 


DR. CORNBLOOM, 


521 Washington Street, 


BOSTON, MASS., 


Opposite R. H. White & Co. 


3 Months’ Treatment $10. 


certificate of stock, due from an American 
| would be at once forfeited and confiscated. 
| Every rod of our land owned by English 
|syndicates or subjects would be lost to 
| her. 

| It would seem asif we could find the 
|}means to carry on war by seiling her 
property in open market, and usiog the 
proceeds; and when we hear the shells 
from her fleet, if we should do so, breaking 
the plate glass in Broadway, we should 
be comfortably remembering that a great 
deal of it belonged to 


/months would starve Manchester and its 
workmen, and be of advantage to us, as 
cotton is very low in price and we could 
| use it. 

Miss V. (fond of music and the drama) 
—*‘*You are fond Rossini, Mr. F.?” 
—‘‘Passionately.” Miss V.—‘‘Know his 
|‘Barber’?” Mr. F.—‘tNo, I do not. 





never patronize any but my fown.”—[Life’s | amount of which they are the bearers in 
Calendar. 





| general effect. 
| Pasta, 








COMMONWEALTH. — 





The Music of the Future. 





Perhaps, says Harper’s Easy Chair, the 
music of the future, at which we have now 
arrived, which abolishes scene and bravure, 
and makes opera a drama told and acted in 
music, but not by single singers singing 
single songs—perhaps this advance has 
antiquated the individual triumph in the 
No more Catalanl, po more 
no more Duprez, Grisi, Mario, 
Jenny Lind, but large Scandinavian figures 
intoning with the orchestra large dramatic 


‘Mid last year’s leaves—emblems of vain regret— | harmonies, and producing large combined 
| effects in which individual contribution is 
| lost, like the note of the horn or the oboe 


or all single instruments in the happy 
blending of a multitude. 

The day of the tum-ti-iddity is passed. 
The fascinating cantatrice, as we called 
her, no longer charms the house by her 
exquisite rendering of ‘‘Buy a broom.” 
We may lament itif we choose; we may 
bewail the departed and fling garlands on 
the grave; but for all that the old business 
is not conducted at the old stand. Nor is 
it at the opera only that .we learn this 
great truth. Itis as evident in the con- 
cert hall. 


The Lizards of Singapore. 


There are lizzards in Singapore, large, 
scampering, suddenly dropping things, of 
all sorts of colors. You see them on the 
walls of your hotel, in the sunshine, and 
admire them. Atevening, sitting with fan 
and iced drinks, one suddenly falls on you, 
and it is colder than your toddy. How 
can any organism, bred in this seething 
spot, be so cold? 

You go to bed, you and your wife. 
has a canopied couch, rods remote 


Each 
from 


the other, for sleeping apartments are 
ample. You stretch out ona light mat- 


tress, over which is one sheet. For upper 
covering pull up the darkness and draw the 
mosquito nets. There is no need of a 
sheet over you any more than there is for 
a warming pan. 

The night orchestra, strarge sounds of 
tropic insects and trees acd airs outside, 
finally lulls you asleep. Presently—plunk! 
and thena scampering of some nimble- 
clawed thing on the floor near your bed. 
My lady, over at the other side of the 
vast waste of chamber, squeals: ‘‘A 
mouse!” 

‘*Mice don't fall from the ceiling like a 
lump of mud. It’s only the lizards!” 

This cheerful information elicits no 
squeal. With mice out of the guestion, 


a husk inthe distant couch, a silence too 
still for sleep. You know your partner lies 
over yonder listening hard for more liz- 
ards. 


The lizards seem to be falling in several 
places. They seem to be chasing each 


making away with vourshoes. When 
is fagged out, to lie awake in inky dark- 
ness, in the midst of a lizard carnival, isa 
little hard on the nerves. Ah, something 
is pulling at the canopy of your bed, as if 
a young kitten was trying to climb it! 

There comes a very subdued voice from 
the distant corner: ‘‘This is awful. Won’t 
you get up and strike a light? ” 


“And step on the bloomin’ cold beast 


with my bare feet! You try it; you’re 
nearer the ina ches than I!” 
“But we can’t lie here. Call some- 


body!” 

And one of the omnipresent ‘‘boys.” who 
seems to have been on guard at the thresh- 
old, comes softly in. ‘The lizards 
not hurt you, lady. They catch the mos- 
quitoes and spiders. Sometimes they get 


mind.” 





Tourists’ Gold. 


How does Italy, a country without gold 
mines, find the gold to pay the ten millions 
a year due to foreign holders of her funds, 
not to speak of the heavy balance against 
her on her foreign trade? asks the London 
News. Mr. Dering, secretary of the Brit- 
ish Embassy in Rome, declares that the 
only solution of the question at which it is 
logically possible to arrive is that this 
amount of gold is annually brought into 
the country by foreign travellers, who 
swarm during the four seasons of the year 
in one part of Italy or the other. 

From calculations made by the United 
States consular representatives in various 
parts of this country, it has been computed 





English people. | 
Stopping the export of cotton for three | 


that for the last ten years the average an- 
nual expenditure in Italy of American citi- 
zens has been about seven millions ster- 
\ling. Mr. Dering thinks it would scarcely 
| be an exaggeration to place the collective 
|expenditure of British, French, Austrian, 
|German and other foreign travellers at 
| double this amount. 


what woman would not be brave? There is | 


Presently there are more little dull thuds. | 


other or same venomous prey, or possibly | 
one | 


will | 


under the nets on the bed; but don’t you | 


| 13 
P. & CO. 


S. S. 
VEUVE CHAFFARD 


OLIVE OIL 


In Honest Bottles. 


We have lately received by steamer our 
first invoice of the new-season PURE OLIVE 
OIL. As this article is shipped to us 
directly by the producer, no profits sre paid 
to middlemen, and we are enabled to offer 
the goods at a moderate price. 


Sole Agents tn the 
Canada, 


§. 5. PIERCE & CO. 


Scollay Square, | 
Copley Square, 
209 & 211 State St. | 


OWN YOUR HOME. 


We buy the and build the 
building for you. 


United States and 


Boston 


land 


Wehay ‘*e most perfect plan of handling real 
estate by co-operation. Call and everything will 
be explained to ou, or send for prospectus. 
Every month’s rent »~ pay goes towards paving 
for your property. No ci ital required 


200 ASSOCIATES 


Real Estate Co., 7 Temple P1., Room 65, Boston. 


Health and Beautifui 
Complexion. 


Con only be obtained by 
| using our Improved 
French Arsente Wa- 
Absolutely Harm 
| less. Will Purify the 
| Blood, Remove all Erup- 
| tlons of the Skin, Freckles, 
Tans, Pimples, Moth 
Patches, Eczema, Salt 
Rheum, Yellow or Muddy 
Complexion, Acne or 
iackheads, Red Nose or 
Face, Old or Obstinate 
Ulcers. These Wafers are 
a Specific for Dyspepsia, 
Loss of Appetite, Constipa- 
tion, Impaired Digestion, 


| fers. 





Catarrh, 
Malaria, Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Failin 
Nervous Debility and Kxhausted vit 
They impart Renewed Vigor, Brilliant 
Superb form, Lovely, Clear, Attractive Com- 


Influenza, 
Sight, 
ality. 
Eyes, 





Unsurpassing Beauty. For Men or 
| Women. Try them. They never fail. Sent by 
| mail to any address. 1 per Box, 7 Boxes for $5. 
| We want Agents everywhere for our Wafers. 
And as an inducement for you to use, recommend 
and sell them, we will send two boxes of our 
Improved French Arsenite Wafers to all 
who at once answer this advertisement enclosing 
Address 


ylexion of 


| one dollar. 
CENTRAL MEDICAL INSTITUTE. 
520, 531 & 533 Broadway, 
b New York City. 


CITY OF BOSTON. 
| BoaRD OF SURVEY. 


NOTICE. 
BOSTON, May 6, 1892 


The Board of Survey will give a public hea - 
| ing, at 304 Exchange Building, Thursday, May 12, 
| 1892, at 1) o’clock, a. m., on Plan 6, which is that 
| part of Dorchester west of Dorchester avenue 
| and south of Codman street. 


HUGH O'BRIEN, 
CHARLES MORTON 
| HUGH E. BRADY, 


coaster 


WM. H. JACKSON, 





) Board 
f 


+ ae 
j Survey. 





| This, we are reminded, is irrespective | TATLOR, 


Mr. F.| of the money spentin the country by the 


| fifty to sixty thousand pilgrims who annu- 


I |ally visit tne Eternal City, and of the 


| the shape of donations to the Holy See. 


| 18 Province Court, opp. Boston Tavern. 
| Clothes Cleansed, Dyed and Repaired in the 

best manner, alsv Cutting, Making. Shine 
| Removed from Garments. 





A SVKRING CUANSON. 


BY M. ROCK. 


’ 20.9 . 

}dce very possibly to bis having 
a little 
lengthy time 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 
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t 
id 


borrowed 
snn during the somewhat 
tarried in old Sol’s pres 


from the 
he 





between the sun and the moon. The sun is 
at night time under our feet at the other 
side of the earth, and the earth throws a 
long shadow upward. If the moon 
into this shadow, it is plain that the sun 
light is partly or wholly cut off, and since 
the moon shines by no light of her own, 
but only by borrowed light from the sun, 
it follows that when the moon is buried in 


the shadow, all the dirct light is inter- 
cepted and she must lose her brillianey. 
Thus is obtained what we call a lunar 


eclipse. It is total if the moon be entirely 
in the shadow. 

The lunar eclipse is visible to everytody 
on the dark hemisphere of the carth if the 
clouds will keep out of the way, so that 


usually a great any more people can see a | 


lunar eclipse than a solar eclipse, which is 
only visible from a limited part of the 
earth. It thus happens that the lunar 
eclipse is the more familiar spectacle of 
the two. If the moon were entirely buried 
in the shaduw, one might naturally think 
that it would become totally invisible. 
This is not always the case. It isa curious 
fact that in the depth of a total eclipse the 
moon is often still visible, for she 
with a copper-colored light, which is bright 
enough to render some of the chief marks 
on her surface discernible. 

We find our midday shadow moving 
further and further southward as old Sol 
gets higher up in the heavens and gives us 
more of his light and warmth. The in- 
crease in the length of the day is almost an 
hour, just the reverse of what we had last | 


| the other 
enters 


glows | 


arate the two. 
When we come to compare Venus with 
planets, we find that there is 
really nothing remarkable about her 
size, as others of the system are hundreds 
;}of times larger. She has not even the 
splendid retinue of minor attendants 
which give such dignity and such interest 
to the mighty planets of our system. Yet 
the fact still remains that Venus is peer- 


si) 








jless among the planetary host, so far as 
our ordinary observation goes. Who has 
} not been delighted with this glorious ob- 


ject? It is 
seep at all 

the beauties of Venus 
mortal gaze. ‘lo those 
particular attention to 

unexpectedness of the appearance of Ve- 
after it has Leen hidden for weeks at 
a time from our view, is one of its great- 
est charms. The lover of nature turns to 
admire the sunset, as every lover of nature 


not, as we well know, 
times. For 


to be 
months together 
are hidden from 
who do not devote 
the stars the very 


1us, 


j} will. In the golden glory of the West a 
| beauteous gem Is seen to glitter. It is the 


evening star, the planet Venus. 
But the capricious goddess 


is already 
moving toward the san with quickening 


pace, having reached her greatest eastern 
elongation from the centre of the solar 
system. She has also begun to move to 
the southward, and will no longer mount 
fee mom in the heavens and remain longer 
above the horizon evening after evening as 
| she has been doing. Happily, however, 
|she is at the same time approaching our 
planrt, so that, although we may not see 


November, wheu the sun, away south of | her fair face for so long a time as we have 
the line, was hurrying toward the Winter | been accustomed to, we shall have her 
solstice. Its speed slackens as it ap-| rowing larger and larger for a month or 
proaches the solstitial points, so we shall | two to come, until she fades away from 


tind that the changes in declination will be | 
less toward the close of the month than 


our view, 


lost in the all-powerful rays of 
| the sun. 


When next we are 


treated to a 
they are at present. The difference in| View of her after her disappearance, she 
declination for one hour, May 1, was 44.9 | Will be a morving star low down in the 
minutes, while on the 3lst it is but 20.6/g8Tay horizonof a yet unawakened dawn. 
minutes. | If we look due south about 9 o'clock in 

There are probably other events of | in the evening we shall find a very pretty 
greater importance to the professional! bright star shining above the horizon. 


astronomer than the reappearance of Jupi- | 
ler in the morning skies, 
seclusion in the sun’s rays 


welcoming an old friend to 
bade good-bye so mauy weeks ago. 


ous planet which has grown 


after his long | 
; but the lovers 
of the Giant Planet who are among the 
early risers will take a great pleasure in 
whom they 
Not 
one of the glittering host that bestud the 
morning sky can compare with the glori- 
Somewhat 
larger and more brilliant since we saw him, 


This fair gem is Saturn, and he is getting 
to the meridian earlier aod earlier upon 
each succeeding night as he approaches 
the point of apposition with the sun, where 
he will arrive in September, after which 
he will become a morning star. 

To the northwest of this planet 
bright first-magnitude star Regulus, which 
was fir so lone a time such an excellent 
guide to the whereabouts of his more im- 


is the 


ame relation to the glorious ringed 
hat the guidepost does to the city 
irectiin it indicates We 


planet 
whose 


shall sooo, 


. erce. Three days after the quartering of however, have to find a new guidepost, as 
The glial springtise ts here again; the wani g moon, Jupiter and Luova are in the two heavenly objects. are getting so far 
The thrushes sing all day ; conjunction, the former passing about a apart. J J ‘ = = 
We've viol ts in the sheltered glen, degree and three quar‘ers to the north- Mars is morning star, and we find him 
Aud gorse-Lloom on the brae; ward. on our meridian about 5 o'clock io the 
Along 4 green and daisied world, Ne; tune sets about 9 o’clock and is an morning, so far south, however, that we 
she Tyne Gas Cenaewe Es; evening star until the 20th, on which day | should not pay him particular attention if 
The cherry-trees with buds are pearled, he is in conjunction with the sun, and will it were not that this namesake of the 
The crocus lamps are lit. then becoue a morning star Hie is still mighty war god is growing daily in size 
From gnarle1 apple-boughs the buds in the constellation of Taurus, acd he and brilliancy and giyes promise a'ready 
Of perfumed white and red meets the moon on the 26th, the two, how- of being still more attractive. Later, 
Are peeping forth; In scented woods ever, not pa-sing particularly close to one when he rises in the middle of the evening 
The wind flower lifts its head; ano’ her and we see his ruddy face expanding, we 
In lonely swamp and hollow springs Two days tefore the full moon Uranos | shall have more to say of him, and mean- 
The wild marsh marigold Sin quite close proximity to the mcoo, |while, time spent upon reading up what 
Beneath the flow’ring currant, sings the distance between the two teing a little the scientific people have discovered in this 
A blackbird gay and bold. me re than thre equarturs ¢ f a de gree, wonderful neighbor of ours will whet ont 
| Which makes it the clos, st conjunction for appetites for still more remarkable dis- 
The shimmering sunbeams sport and play the month. It will be well for these wish- cl sures tnat we are promised are to be 
Upon the becches tall, ing to ree this plaret to fix its position by made in midsummer. 
And rest on the laburnums gay that of the moon on the evening of the 9b 
Beside the garden wall and then take a telescope or a pair of p 
Oh, glad springtime; from thore to shore opora giass s on sume moonless night, Did Not Want too Much of It. 
Your gifta are scattered free, When they probably will bave no great 
And best of all, you bring once more dificulty in tludirg it, as its pecu lar green [saw Spurgeon once lying on a couch 
My true love back to me! ltinge distinguishes it from = surrout ding and twitching In great pain from gout, 
‘Chambers’ Journal stars. says a writer in Good Words. He said 
Mercury now has place under Juyiter’s «Some of our friends think themselves 
lead as one of the morning -tare, and perfect saints. We all thought a certain 
THE HEAVENS IN MAY. |giadually increases bis dista: « from the brother perfect till he said he was Most 
| sun untilthe 17th, when te arrives atthe of these are old maids or retired officers 
point of greatest western clongation, | with few cares Another twitch of pain 
ECLIPSES OF THK MOON—MOVEMENTS Ol |being 25 deg. 39 min. to the westward of |If they bad gout and the bell was not an- 
THE PLANETS. the sun, after which he again retraces his | swered quickly, they would find some of 
. , m steps util the middle of pext month, the old devil left in them fle asked me 
(From the Kew York Times. fered he is in superior conjunction und to pray with him, saving: ‘*i know you 
The delights of fragrant briezes, burst-| close to the sun. can be short A dear brother was prav- 
inv buds ard exhilarating atmosphere, The discovery of Mercury was in itself | ing with me ore day at such length that I 
which have always been asaccisted with the }a most brilliant achievement of prehistoric had t») say ‘Stop! Stop! I can't bear 
month of Mav, will be supplemented and ]|iimes, and the early astronomer who ec- any more.’” 
heightened this year by the charms which | complished the feat mrits hearty admira- 
the flrmament will unfold, For about half | tion for bis untatored acuteress and peue- $100 Reward $100. 
the month the evening hours will lte]traticn. [It must be remembered in con- 
cheercd and beautified by moonlight, Venus |nection with tbis discovery that ‘t was The readers of this paper will be pleased 
will be increasing in brilllancy, and the} wholly di void of instrumental ass‘stance to learn that there is at least one dreaced 
bright stars forming the constellations }andentirely unsupported by accurate theo- disease that science has been able to cure 
that have pow tecome quite famiiar will] retical knowledge. Ono the other hand, the in all its stages and that is Catarrh. Hall's 
add their radiance to the tableau discovery of Neptune, which is the exte Catarrh Cure is the only positive cure 
The mcon which was hew or re 26th of |rier boundary of the planetary system of known to the medical fraternity. Catarrh 
last month reached the per'od of first quar-| whch Mercury is the interior, is worthy being a constitutional disease, requires a 
ter on the 2, and on the Lith, when at the }of special at ention from the fact thatit constitutional treatment Hall’s Catarrh 
ful, there willbe 9 partial eclipse, visible | was found den th most scientific theo- Cure is taken iuternally, acting direcily 
in this latitude, evd the moon will rive with} retical Jearniit ge, ard ver d by consum- upon the blood and mucous surfaces of the 
a portion of its face h dden The mcon] mate and practical skill, systoir, thereby destroying the foundation 
en'ers the penumbra about 2:45 o'clock, Venus still remains the most attractive of the disease, and giving the patient 
passes tato the deeper shadow at a little} celestial body ia the evening skies. The Strength by building up the. constitution 
afte. 4 o’cleck, leaves the darker shadow at] beautiful picture thal was so striking to and assisting nature in doing its work 
eabout 7:30, ard is entirely clear at 9:45 in|those who were fortunate enough to ob- The proprietors have so much faith In its 
the evening. If we consider the diameter j serve it on the «ve ning cof the 29tn of last curative powers, that they offer One Hun- 
of the moon to be unity, the portion of the | month will not be repeated this month, drep Dollars for any case that it fails to 
d'sk that isin the shadow during the middle | for when the planct ard the moon are at cure Send for list of testimonials. 
of the eclipse will berepresented by 0.959. | their rearest, on the 28th of this month, | Address, F. J. CHENEY & Co., Toledo, O 
Luvar eclipses are visible at night, and|two days after the appearance of the R@™Sold by Druggists, 75c. 
are due to tre interposition of the earth! new moon, a.most two degrces will se p- 


The Line of Lakes. 


The above name has been applied to the Wis 
consin C ntral Lines on account of the large 
number of lakes and summer resorts tributary to 
its liner. among some of the well-known sum. 
mer resorts are Fox Lake, Iil., Lake Vills, LIl., 
Waukesha, Mukwonago, Cedar Lake, Neenah, 
Waupa Fiflel’, Butternut and Ashland, Wis. 
These lakes abound in numerous species of fish, 
such as black bass, rock bass, pickerel, pike, 
perch, muskallonge, while sportsmen will fina 
anabnndance of game, such as ducks, geese, 
quall, snipe, etc. In the grandeur of her scenery, 
the charming beauty of her rustic landscapes and 
the rare perfection of her summer climate, the 
state of Wisconsin ts acknowledged to be withvut 
apeerinthe Union. Her fame asa _ refreshing 
retreat for the overheated, careworn inhabitants 
of the great cities during the midsummer months, 


‘hy, 


has extended southward as faras the Gulf of 
Mexico aud eastward to the Atlantic. 
Pamphlets giving valuable information can be 


Brey, D 
General 


obtained free upon appiication to ¢ 
P. A., Boston, Mass., or JAS. C. POND, 
Passenger and Ticket Agent, Chicago, Il 


Rivers—What do you think of that story 


that a pug nose can be straightened out by 


lying on one's face when in bed? Banks— 
Ithinkit is alie on the face of it.— 
go Tribune. 


[Chica- 





MAY , Is 


‘Improvement the Order of the Age.” 


The Smith Premier Typewriter 


{LEADS THEM ALL % 
In Improvements of the Highest 
Order 





- = 
“ 


Send for Catalogut 


™ 


smith fr Bmier Typewriter Go.. 


25 SCHOOL ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


KELLEY 


Makes the Best Fit- 
ting Garments. Suits. 
%30. Pants, #8. Over- 


/ Brome Sree 


I CURE FITS! 





hen Tos pomns Geen © merely to stop t 
1 a time and then have t ain, Ime 
ulcure. I have n » th f FITS, | 
LEPS Y or FALLING SICKN 3 ng stud 
w unt my remedy to cur w » Bw 
rs have failed is nor aforr now rece 
Send at orce for a tr ise ancl a Free B 
my infallible remedy. Give Express and Post O 
i. G. ROOT, M. C., 183 Pearl St., N. y. 


AND 


PRINTING. 


INVITATIONS & CARDS A SPECIALTY. 


PRINTING FOR WOMEN’S CLUB 
AND SOCIETIES SOLICITED. 


ESTIMATES GLADLY GIVEN. 


PERSONAL ATTENTION GIVEN 
ORDERS BY MAIL. 


MISS GRANT, 


49 COURT STREET, BOSTON. 


C. A. SHAW & CO., 


Solicitors of 


TO 









































Srapecenets 











We think we value health; 
but are all the time making 
sacrifices, not for it, but of it, 
We do to-day what we must 
or like; 


we do what is good 


for us—when we have to, 
We could live in full health, 
do more work, have more 


pleasure, amount to more, by 
being a little careful. 
CAREFUL LIVING is the thing 
to put first ; 
a book on it ; 


let us send you 
free, 


Scotr & Bowne, Chemists, 132 South sth Avenue 


New York. 
Your druggist keeps Scott's Emulsion of cod-liver 
oil —all druggists everywhere do. $1, 
43 


portant neighbor, and bearing about the | 











American and Foren Paten's 


And Experts and Counsellors in 
Patent Causes. 


NO. 63 COURT STREET, BOSTON. 
to all —— 





Personal ttention given 


ve conti 


Fee for services nu 
read. 










































































EW. 0. WaHISKE 


at $3 per 
or expre* 


Vears old, 
gallon. Orders by 
promptly attended to. 


DIXON BROS., 
41 and 42 Commercial Wharf, 


strictly pure, 
mail 
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ror vee | The Lone Star COLUMBUS CITY 


BY ZITELLA COCKE 


Violet in the mossy wood, | COTTON PICKER. 


B i streamlet growing, 
With her head within her ho« — | Ml 
, } ' is blowing, | “eae : : } 
we) Arai z A full-size 4 machine is now at the offic 4 


ilid her head so modes of the company, 31 Milk St., Boston, lav 





‘ ing? pasecd | ne , nit 
rill the rough Wind had pa 5 ing recently arrived from Chattanoova, 


3 “ ; Tenn., where it has been at work. The | 
— ri Sun c iro’ the wood, } ] } 
But! 1 Sun came ‘ public are cordially invited to call and see 
In his armor blazing } ; f ae 
In nor It. | 
\ let, with her blue eyes, stood, Tt ; ; ; | 


The machine is simple and efficient 
) s brigh c inp ir j 
‘ ee ee Great ingenuity has } been displayed lu uc- 
When my Lord Sun had passed complishing what was considered by many 


‘ r dov d “te A . y 
\ t laid her down to ake | familiar with the cotton plant, an impossi ANT) 


| *¥: . . t } 
| bility, for it picks the ripe, and only the | 
Mummy Wheat. | ripe, without injury to the unripe, the 


bloom or foliage. No revolution in any | 


ld) , r ind istry has been p roduced in the past that | 
Some seeds would tive oe | at ef = eatd |} can compare with what this machine is | 
1e after t ey were shed t was ah destined to make in the production of | 


ut the seeds of the willow would not live | Qotron in the near futur 
mor n ¢ fe ls 1 . aj re are . : _—— 
nor u a a re Ww : ivs, 8 ies said ealls The financial (pee of the telephone 
than afew hours, they were so speedally | was phenomenal, t parties who let oppor 
4) ttrla hr ‘ } § : | 
dried up—the little embrvo was killed, and | tunities to invest in it pass by can excuse | 
4 — of t) f¢ as ¢ ne | 
ew ‘ tr Une Was gone. , themselves is there were no prece lents or 
Of course, says a writer in Notes and | known facts to guide them With the | 5 
. ‘ Pol} ion - tf I hh i 
ries. this cuts atthe root of all stories Cotton Picker it is different The amount 
wheat ' as Le “y. : 2 
ly wheat. It was quite cer of labor to be performed is known, and 
tain, as had been clearly established again the cost to perform it by present method 
See dea nich Was berted | “> ook 7 Pte eee eacon ree 
laga that no se ‘d Ww 1 wa —" and by the machine. - ’ 
with the m ny atthe t “sar Is It pa And the colossal fortar 1es made in the 
the 1 had ever germinate was no’ | manufacture of grain harvesters furnish a 
j only the examination of the seed that } preced 


; ! , . — cedent to judge + ena although the | BOSTON M 
would establisi tha experiments had Cotton Picker will be a closer monopol\ ) 8 


to show that this was not the = 


with far larger profits and a greater field 


, . { ’ + Britis] Four-fifths of the human race are clothed 
\ reve number ¢ seeds in the ritish 


, : With it. The expense of picking fron 
M hee examined, taken from the plant Sp re nt fits atir \ , 
: t NADL IS o per ent. l ; entire bile } 
es, and wy Were ail oh pe same | inthe bale. Phe annual er yp exeeds 8,600 . 
‘ e+ . rn nu Ls mas in. 
ia nm iy . — — = 000 bales which costs $12 50 per bale to Will offer, for a short 
W 1 be impossibl » Stretch out the gather—a total of %107,500,000. This 


| 
a mummy, because the whole of | 
the muscle was entirely burned up by the | 
slow action of the oxygen, and it was 
completely rigid. It we oO wi the whole 
TH) pie y rigid. It was so ith thew f labor savers to harvest the next crop, 

f those grains of wheat and flax and 


Z beviee ain conda Giak ene preserved | but much can be done. The machines amount of its Treasury 


saving $87,500,000. No effort, however ‘lime only, a limited 


| 

| 
machine will harvest it for $20,000,000, 
é é | 
great, can supply the demand forthis king | 
' 


| will cost about $100 each. so that the man 


7 the me condi Th | : 
y wert 1 the same con att ou I ey who purchases 10 shares at par, $10 each, | 
t ‘ 7 t to th Siow urping actl- | 1 WET er by . 
f \ ’ 4 t al ] of the will enable the company to build one ma Stock, 
I ( ) nb, ana whe bolt ) ) r | . . 
‘ . " y — % 2 | hine, which is expected to save fully 
i sappea , 
, Wit ' * wi t ow row " $1000 in labor to the cotton planter An 
th regal , un as JToOWwnh as ‘ . 7 . : 
ait P , ; ; juitable division of this will enable la 
! WVieat, il Was only : ru of corn 
) y i i i i i ( livicke 1 } 
iat Was 8 
1 


mun | nds to be paid, which will be share | 
that extensively cultivated on the : 2 I Mal a J 
age J by every stock owner. The stock will be 
s hern s sof ie Mediterranean, and sold in lots te 7 A singk hare » | 
: ‘ i ; ) ull. S | or 
was easily obtained from Arabs and others, he} | f . “8 ic 
blocks of any size. This is an opportuni 
who wert Aiways ready Oo impose upon ' f f ; 
t ) e-ti » as the f " ) i TL 
eae le ol st ig couade . ali ime, a he future of this con . 
, pl F | | 


( 
git { MOMmMe Aas y 

pany can be forecast With great certainty 
from known facts. 


he Prosperity of Our Workmen 


‘ ae 4 | §|PER SHARE. 


ere bas never been a periodin the] 


story of this or any other conoptry, 
writes Edward Atkinson in the May | 
Forum, when the general rate of wages | | 
was as high as it is now, or the prices of 
yoods relatively to the wages as low as 
| = 
| 


they are to-day, nor a period when th: 
workman, in the strict sense of the word, | 


easing product Hence, so far as our 
erience goes in dealing with the great 


TY ias so fully secured to his own use and | 
: o enjoyment such a steadily and progressive- | 

8 2 y inereasing proportion of a constantly | WE HAVE ALL THE LATEST 
| 


NOVELTIES IN PLEASURE PAR VALUE. 


‘LO imnmigrasion which has poured is| CARRIAGES, AND WE INVITE 


in increasing measure during these 


10 mm een 1 gees ee ee ee). ee. ee 6 PAID UP AND NON-ASSESSABLE 


ian evel — allthe facts and | 
WOULD BE PURCHASERS, 


nditions would tend to prove that 
g + te vile i1tS continuance, so far as} 
sists of the intelligent and the capa- 
vho constitute by far the greatest 





ics ‘ebueae gain cameess greet seaurs WAREROOMS, This Stock participates in the 
re to improve their condition 
We no have ; } + | r 
a \ w have specific and absolut» data 110, 112 & 114 SUDBURY ST, profits accruing from the Sale of 
; , Spe to manufacuures, 1e mechanic | ; 
a ee ts, a mining going to prove that, | ~- Lands, Royalties on Iron, Manga- 
= through the application of science and in- | 
: ; ! ae gon directions, those | nese, Fire Clay, Brick Clay, Stone 
iW ; ‘the w a sto bho ood sae ¥ te r & B BWal 
} vu i bie ( if ses § nrase—in & N i i 
Jil : esscning ,namber of hours and with less Quarries, Stumpage of Timber, 





























} 
| 
| 
§ ious effort—secure constantly advanc- ~ ABD = 
i M4 wages, increased purchasing dvanec- | e | Rentals of Hotels, Farm Lands, 
"ON. i a tter fo rd and more of it, mure clothing ; 
ia oe 4 f not quite as good on account of the | im d ‘ rons 0 Franchises of Street Railways, 
= a struction to the import of wool, aud | ® a 
j ou es, belt vid ao = hage omer . 5 cont to | Electric Light Plants, Water-Works, 
€ 8 il¢ ess ing Os 
occupant. : 
; and other profits coming from all 
, th 
e other resources of the Com- 
AYLOR KELLEY & CO., 
a - ieee ' pany. 
ry VO ‘ 
WHISKIES HATTERS. 
Hats Made i : a 
Cuaranteed PURE. to Order. 
3 Uniform in QUALITY. (Children’s | $500 000 
MEDICINALLY VALUABLE and without | SIJK Hats a 4 
& trace of Fusei Oil. Specialty. 
' Se NOT etd hese or by measure. Al wp > Semne Silk and Der- 
a . ware of imitations and refill ottles. 7 : " 
SOLD generally by Druggists, Gr coms eies Mer- | OY Hats Block- 
e3 per ae chants and Hotels ed and Retrim- es 
expre® LOOK for proprietors? firm name signature. |m ed inthe 4.) 
CHESTER H. GRAVES & SONS, Boston. | Latest Styles. = = 
° REFUSE SUBSTITUTES. ALREADY SOLD 
’ | 
Diag | 22 PROVINCE STREET. . 
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Une ANY OTHE 


a3 


It has been used by all classes 
Since eighteen and ten, 

Johnson's Anodyne Liniment, 
A boon to all men, 


> 


lthough originated by an Old 

Family Physician in 1810, Johnson’s 

Anodyne Liniment could not have 
3 

Si ‘d for over eighty years except 

{or he SJact that it possesses very 

much more than ordinary merit. 


For INTERNAL as much as EXTERNAL use. 


B arenes for River ’ voiding va ' and he me e 
JOHNSON’S 
Anodyne Liniment 


is Soothing, Healing, Penetrating, Once used always 
wanted; and dealers say “Can't sell any other,” 
Ever Mother Should have JOHNSON’'s 
y ANODYNE LINIMENT in the 
ho - at for Croup, Colds, Sore Throat, Catarrh, Tonsilitis, 
vous He adiac he, Cuts, Bruises, Cramps, Pains. 


Re lie ves Summer Complaints like magic. Sold every 
where Py ice cents, 6 bottles, $2.00. Express paid 
Pamphlet free. 1.8. JOHNSON & CO., Boston, Mass 


DESK EXCHANCE. 
ROLL-TOP DESKS. 


A large fiine of Library and Standing Desks 
Office ana L ibrary Furniture of every descripticn 


We can show the largest line of Desks in Boston 
and guarantee prices and quality. 


Secoiu.d-hand Desks and Office Fixtures 


Bought, Sold and Exchanged. 


33 & 35 PORTLAND ST., BOSTON. 


FITCHBURG .". RAILROAD 


Passenger Trains. 


On and after Jan. 1, 1892, 
TRAINS LEAVE BOSTON PASSENGER STA. 
TION CAUSEWAY STREET, FOR THE WEST 
6. 45: M. ACCOMMODATION for Troy and 
Alb 


any. 
. EXPRESS, PARLOR CAR for 
2. 
A. Nr. ACCOMMODATION for Troy and 
1. 3 eae Parlor car to Troy. 

00 & DAILY EXPRESS, with Sleeping 
ys ae to Chicago via Niagara Falls Short 
Line and via Erie and Boston Line; also to St. 
Louis via Michigan Central and Wabash Rys 


7 00 P.M. XPRESS, with Sleeping Cars to 
’ Buffalo, 


FOR BELLOWS FALLS, BURLINGTON, ST 
ALBANS AND MONTREAL. 


8 00 A. M. ACCOMMODATION to Mon 
tre 


al. 

10 8 A.M. MONTREAL FLYER, Parlor 
Cars to Montreal. 

3. 05 >, M. ACCOMMODATION to Rutland, 
A, 


7 00 f. NIGHT EXPRESS, Sleeping Cars 
to Sintgeak 
* Dally. 


Time-Tables and further information on appli- 
cation. 
J. R. WATSON, Gen’) Pass. Agt 
Boston, Mase. 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


PUST OF FICE SQUARE, BOSTON, 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


ASSETS, Dec. 31, 1890.... $22,018.826.95 
LIABILITIES. ....+..06:0e+++ 19,832,985,22 


$2,185,841.73 





LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are 
ssued atthe old life rate premium. 


Annual Cash distributions are paid upon al} 
mlicies. 
’ Every policy has endorsed thereon the cash sur- 
render and paid-up insurance yalues to which the 
insured is entitled by the Massachusetts Statute. 
Pampblets, rates and values for any age sent on 
application to the Company’s Office. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
JOS. M. GIBBENS, Vice President. 
Ss. F. TRULL, Secretary, 
WwM. B. TURNER, Asat. Secretary. 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN 


Can have their HANDS AND FEET put in PERFECT 
ORDER by the skilful and thorough manicure of 


MRS. PEARSON, 
120 TREMONT (STREET, 
Beom 73. 





| A SCIENTIFIC CURE. 
Worth of Lots CANCE aa” Book with complete in- 
formation mailed FREE. 
THE 
BERKSHIRE ous PAN F ER 
SANATORIUM, 


/ Dr. W. E. BROWN & SON, North Adams, Mass. 
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Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U. S. Gov’t Report. 


Baki 
Royal Powder 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 


LADY 'POOR’S OINTMENT 


Is a Wonderful Soothing and Healing Preparation, 








Made from Pure Spruce Gum, Balsams, and Extracts, which are found on 
the rugged sides and in the deep forest of the 


WHITE MOUNTAINS. 


As this ointment contains no mineral or vegetable poison, it can be used on the 
most Delicate Skin. If you have Eczema, Salt Rheum, or any Skin Dis- 
ease, you will get relief from one application of LADY POOR’S OINTMENT, 
for it Soothes, Heals, and Cures Old Ulcers, Open Sores, Wounds of 
all kinds, Scalds, Burns, Chapped Hands and Lips. If Suffering from 
Bleeding or Itching Piles one application will relieve you: TRY IT, ‘and 
be convinced. 

If not found at druggist one box will be sent postpaid on receipt of price, 
twenty-five cents, by the proprietors, 


JAMES W. FOSTER & CO., 


fied coment: 25 CENTS. 


etn hg NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


ALL THE WEEK. . 


WE WISH IT DISTINCTLY UNDERSTOOD THAT WE MAKE NO “ONE 
DAY’S SALE,” OR OFFER GOODS FOR MONDAYS ONLY. 


It has been customary for us, being large advertisers in the Sunday papers, to 
particularize certain items of unusual value as for Monday. We thus emphasize the 
day when the sale begins in order that those desiring first selection may be enabled to 
make early purchases. 

It also happens sometimes that clearance lots on which an unusually low price is 
placed do not last out the week. For this reason we emphasize Monday. 
never make special prices or offer special lots for one day only. 
Monday are 


KEPT ON SALE UNTIL THE ENTIRE LOT IS EXHAUSTED; WE NEVER 
WITHDRAW THEM FROM SALE OR ADVANCE THE PRICE. 


Once marked down, the public have the advantage until the entire stock is sold. 
We ask our customers to bear this in mind in the future: That, 
announcements appear largely in the Sunday papers, our attractions are 
day in the week, or until sold out. 


_ Shepard, Norwell & Co. 
COR. DEDHAM & ALBANY STS 


H. CHAPLIN & SON. 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 
b] 
Young Mens Nobby Footwear.) “""rGrsine 


Piccadillies, London Toe 
DOGS, 


But we 
All lots that go on sale 


while our 


for aach 





And all the Swell Bluchers and Patent Leathers 
—AT— 
$3.50, 4. 00, 4.50, 5.00, and 6.00. 


50 Cents. 
Our $2.00, 2.50 and 3.00 shoes can’t be spealies PR. ED 
nthe city. Ladies’ Oxford Ties $1.00 to $3.00 DR. Ta *. ete, Attending 
DR. WILBERT So urgeons, 
1329 Washington Street. = coven. 





Shoeing —" be “Rein rates. Calls made TI 


Right on the Corner of Waltham Street. elephone, 992 Tremont. 











BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


MAY 7, 1892 





CARPETS. 


SPECIAL SALE OF 


300 PIECES 


-FRAME BODY BRUSSELS | 


At 971-2 Cts. Per Yard. 


THOS. O’‘CALLAGHAN & CO. 


597, 599 and 601 Washington St., 


OPP. GLOBE THEATRE. 








BOSTON. 


Proverbs from the Arabian. LETTERS (If paET 
SSSSESTES) QQ TRWELLER USE 


2—The man that knows not and knows that he| Available in all Parts of the World. 
knows not is appreciative—Help him! 


he knows not is stupld—Experience may | 


educate him. 


Alse Mereantile Credits. 
8—The man that knows and knows not that he 


knows is asleep—Arouse him! 


4—The man that knows and knows that he knows 
is wise—Follow him. 
_ . — , - 5 "y 


TO THE RED RIVER VALLEY OF 
113 Devonshire St., Boston, 


ISSUED BY 


MINNESOTA AND NORTH DAKOT/?, 


KEACHED FROM 8ST. PAUL AND MIN. 


THROUGH 
NEAPOLIS, VIA GREAT NORTHERN ® 
RAILWAY. Messrs. Baring Bros. & Co., Ltd. 
i—Where good farm lands are still within reach LONDON, 


of men of moderate means. AND THEIR CORRESPONDENTS. 


2—W here renters have been able in many cases to Ch j | [ [ \ | 
pay for farms from one crop. Oe Wes nell 5 O/ q b. 
8—Where a home can be paid for—if not in one r ae ace ‘ —_ 
year—in a few years, and thatis more than pee SNOW CHURCH y ( ( 
most men in the towns and cities can do in j iste 
duiphananp 9 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 
4—Where there are good school, church, postal 


market and shipping facilities, with one GENERAL BUSINESS AGENCY, 


conveniences equal to the older and more | Prosecute and defend suite in any Court in thé 


a ‘ pwhere by 
populous Kast. ‘The Red River Record sent | Uatual agent it sequieds recover property an: 
find heirs. Collections a specialty. Correspo: 
dence solicited. Speeial terms | to subscribers. 


STERLING SILVER 


DINNER WARE, 
TEA SERVICES, 
TOILET SETS. 


New and exclusive patterns for 
this season. 


BIGELOW, KENNARD & CO, 


511 Washington St., cor. West. 





free. Addresas 
F. I. WHITNEY, 
St. Paul, Minn., for particulars, or 
A. C. HARVEY, 
228 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 








ANDREW J. LLOYD, OPTICIAN, 
323 Washington Street, 
Opp. Old South Church 
Branch, Visteon St. 


Avoid mistakes; all cases stamped witb 
‘TRADE MARK. 


DR, EDWARDS, CHIROPODIST, 


During rebuilding of 131 Tremont street, is at 
7 TEMPLE PLACE, BROOM 56. 


Dr. Edwards is one of the most skillful and 
successful members of his profession. 


= " MARK. 











WM. H. LYNCH & CO., 
Sails, Awning and Tent Makers. 


STORE AND ITALIAN AWNINGS. 


Awnings for Stores, Dwellings, Public Buildings, Hotels, Steamers, Boats 
and Lawns, Tarpaults, Wagon Covers, etc. 


FANCY STRIPED AND PLAIN AWNINGS, 


ae AWNINGS TAKEN DOWN AND STOKED FOR THE WINTER.-£9 


144 State Street, - Boston, Mass. 





Easy as an Old Shoe 
When You First Put It On. 





THE CRAWFORD SHOE. 


MADE EXCLUSIVELY FOR GENTLEMEN 


Sold in Boston only at Our 7 Crawford Shoe Stores: 


611 Washington St., opp. Globe Theatre; 225 Washington St., next doc 
to Thompson's Spa; Under UnitedStates Hotel, cor. Kingston and Beach Sts. 
45 hety St., near Bowdoin Sq.; 20, 22 and 24 Park Sq., near Providence 


; 182 Boylston St., near Columbus Ave.; 5$ Main St. (Charlestown 
Disreet,). Boston, nearly opposite Post Office. 











